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RETURN OF THE CONFEDERATE FLAGS 
By Maynarpb HI. 


(In the Sunday issue of the State Journal (Lansing), September 21, 1941, 
Mr. Maynard Hill of the Journal staff wrote the following colorful account under 
the heading, “State Turns War Trophies Back to Dixie.’’—Ed.) 


ie the interests of national unity and good will between the 


states, Michigan has erased from its records the symbols 
of a Civil War victory. 

Saturday afternoon, in one of the most colorful open-air 
ceremonies ever held here, Michigan returned to the southern 
states the 13 flags and three swords captured by her troops 
from Confederate armies 75 years ago. 

The rites were staged on the east steps of the Capitol. A 
bright sun beamed down as Governor Van Wagoner and the 
official representatives of 12 southern states pledged a new 
order of fellowship in the defense of their common democracy 
against dangers from abroad. 

A national radio hookup carried the impressive rites through- 
out the United States, and cameramen and writers from dis- 
tant points testified by their presence to the significance of the 
occasion. 

It was an unique military event. Uniforms worn on the plat- 
form and in the audience covered a span of three-quarters of a 
century and some of them graphically testified to the gravity 
of current world affairs. 

There was the gray of the Confederacy, the blue of the north- 
ern armies, the khaki of the World War veterans, cream worn 
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by a Georgia military aide, and gray again in the uniforms of 
the new Michigan state “home defense” troops which Satur- 
day made their first public appearance here. 

Heading the distinguished delegation from the south was 
General Julius F. Howell of Bristol, Va., 95-year-old com- 
mander-in-chief of the 500 remaining United Confederate vet- 
erans. As the official representative of the state of Tennessee, 
General Howell accepted from Governor Van Wagoner, a flag 
of the Fifth Confederate Artillery and a sword taken at Knox- 
ville. 

In a clear, firm voice, the sandy-haired veteran thanked Gov- 
ernor Van Wagoner for the flags and termed the occasion “a 
most gracious gesture.” 

The general, who as a boy of 16 enlisted in the 24th Virginia 
cavalry and who now holds the rank once held by General 
Robert E. Lee, received the bulk of the applause from the as- 
semblage, many of whom were southerners. 

A ripple of sympathetic laughter ran through the crowd when 
General Howell waved aside a military aide who sought to 
keep the program on schedule, and proceeded to relate an in- 
cident of the war in which he was captured by General Custer. 

General Howell said he saw not less than 30 Confederate 
flags in Custer’s possession, and wondered now if any of those 
were among the relics returned by Governor Van Wagoner. 

Among the other prominent participants in the ceremonies 
were Governor James H. Price of Virginia, who received three 
flags and a sword to be placed in the Museum of the Confed- 
eracy at Richmond, and Congressman Hatton W. Sumners 
‘of Texas, to whom was returned a sword. 

National unity was the theme of speakers at the flag presen- 
tation rites and at the luncheon which preceded it at the Hotel 
Olds across the street. 

“Today,” said Governor Van Wagoner in his radio introduc- 
tion of the distinguished visitors, “we rededicate ourselves to 
defending the fundamentals of our lives, our liberties, and 
our common happiness. 

“As we watch above the ramparts of our liberties, through 
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the darkly seen trials ahead, through this new test of national 
unity, may these symbols of honor, and courage, and gallantry, 
and devotion serve to remind us, through every night, that our 
flag is and always will be, there.” 

The governor, speaking to the southern visitors collectively, 
asserted that “I speak for all of Michigan in thanking you 
for your graciousness in receiving them in the spirit in which 
they are given.” 

He said the flags and swords being given back to the south- 
ern states “have not in a generation been looked upon as 
trophies.” 

“Instead,” he declared, “they have served as reminders of 
the glory and the honor that were Lincoln and Lee. They 
have served to remind us of our debt to those who bequeathed 
us a vast wealth of rich character, and a never-failing source 
of inspiration. 


“Love and understanding have replaced all bitterness and 
hate. Mutual respect and fraternal fellowship have come to 
bless the common purpose of our national endeavor.” 

Governor Price struck a similar note in his remarks. 


oy 


“Total defense of America,’ 
day demands national unity.” 

“In the immortal spirit of the martyred Lincoln, we must 
rededicate ourselves with increased devotion to the cause for 
which the boys in Blue and Gray gave the full measure of 
their lives.” 

Governor Price recalled Lincoln’s great Gettysburg address 
as a beacon light to guide the United States now. 

“The great task before us today,” he asserted, “is ‘that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in 
vain—that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom—and that the government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people, shall not perish from the earth.’ 

“Tn the unifying nationalism of Lincoln and in the guiding 
reconstructionism of Lee were garnered the seeds from which 
has sprung the spirit of our national unity of today.” 


said the Virginia executive, “to- 
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Governor Price voiced profound appreciation of Michigan’s 
gesture in returning the flags. . 

“From these same sources of our new national unity,” he 
said, “has sprung the generous action of the Michigan legis- 
lature of 1941 in authorizing the return of these Confederate 
battle flags and swords. 

“This is a magnanimous and friendly gesture that is deeply 
and genuinely appreciated by the government and people of the 
commonwealth of Virginia, and, I am sure, by the other states 
of the South.” 

The visiting governor predicted the ceremonies would serve 
to bind the states of the North and the South closer together 
at a time of a vital national need. 

“Instances of this sort forge unbreakable bonds of national 
unity,” he asserted. “They insure a solid front for effectively 
opposing all forces that threaten or attempt to undermine our 
democratic institutions and destroy the rights and freedom of 
the American people.” 

Only three survivors of the dwindling Grand Army of the 
Republic were present for the historic occasion. They were 
James A. Hamilton, Lansing’s sole remaining survivor of the 
Civil war; William R. Howland, 97-year-old Battle Creek vet- 
eran, and Smith Carleton of Kalamazoo. 

Mayor Sam Street Hughes, a native of South Carolina, gave 
the welcoming address at the luncheon. 

“This occasion,” he told his audience of approximately 300, 
“is proof to the dictators of the world that we stand together 
a united people.” 

Senator Carl F. Delano of Kalamazoo, sponsor of the 1941 
legislature’s concurrent resolution which authorized return of 
the flags, told simply the story of developments which led to 
the action, in his talk on “Valiant Men” at the luncheon. 

He said he had gone to Washington in 1938 on other state 
business and while talking with the late Senator Pat Harrison 
of Mississippi the conversation drifted around to the South- 
land. 


“T happened to recall”, Senator Delano said, “that the fed- 
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eral congress in 1905 had passed legislation permitting the re- 
turn of Confederate relics from the Northern States. I asked 
Senator Harrison’s opinion of the value of such a move.” 

Delano said the Mississippi senator’s answer “gave me a new 
appreciation of the southern attitude” and from that time on 
the Kalamazoo legislator endeavored to get authorization for 
a return of the war relics. 

“There was never any opposition,” he asserted. “There was 
just a misunderstanding of the value of this gesture. We 
weren’t looking on these flags and swords as a symbol of the 
valiant spirit of men who gave their lives for a principle. I 
know now that we were wrong.” 

Michigan is among the last of the Northern states to return 
captured Civil War flags. Only Wisconsin and Iowa, and per- 
haps a few others, still officially possess such war trophies. 

The flags, faded and brittle with age, were packed in gift 
boxes trimmed with red, white and btue for the ceremony, and 
the swords were similarly wrapped. 


REMARKS MADE BY GOVERNOR MURRAY D. VAN WAGONER AT LUNCH- 
EON PROGRAM, SATURDAY NOON, SEPTEMBER 20, 1941, HOTEL 
OLDS, LANSING, DURING CEREMONIES OF RETURN OF 
CONFEDERATE RELICS 


Mr. Toastmaster, Distinguished Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Michigan is interested in just one thing today: hospitality 
and welcome to the gallant and distinguished representatives 
of the South and the North, who have so honored us by their 
presence here. And I guess there just cannot be anything 
wrong with repeating words of welcome. 

We Northerners never will achieve the art of Southern hos- 
pitality. That virtue is most distinctive of the South, and just 
cannot be copied. But I do want to point out that Michigan 
has had longer experience at playing host to our Southern 
neighbors than any other Northern state. 

One hundred and ten years ago we started this practice, 
when wealthy Southern plantation owners began building 
summer mansions on Mackinac Island to enjoy the air-con- 
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RETURN OF THE CONFEDERATE FLAGS 11 
ditioned climate of Michigan in summertime. We are proud 
to be known as the nation’s pioneer summer resort state, and 
we have tried to carry on this tradition of good hospitality 
ever since then. 

Today, by authorization of the 1941 State Legislature, Mich- 
igan will remedy an injustice of long standing. With humble 
apologies, and in a spirit of friendship, we will return to the 
South certain relics of the War Between the States. 

Not in recent generations have Michigan people looked up- 
on these relics with a victor’s pride, or as trophies of war. 

The ensuing years have given us the proper perspective, and 
we understand today that these flags and swords are a part of 
a common American heritage of courage and patriotism. 

They are the undying mementos left behind by brave Amer- 
icans of both the North and South who fought and died for 
a cause they held to be right. 

We have preserved in reverence this heritage of American 
courage and American patriotism. Because of our utmost re- 
spect for the convictions and sacrifices that these relics stand 
for, we decided that it would be highly unfitting for us to re- 
turn these relics without some outward expression of that 
respect and appreciation with which we look upon these relics, 
and without some public demonstration to show that all the 
bitterness and controversy that surrounded the tragic War 
between the States has been erased long ago from our hearts 
and minds; and that what remains is only the deepest admira- 
tion for the valiant men of the South who fought so gallantly 
for their convictions. 

Nor were we unmindful of the current dangers which beset 
our nation, and of the sincere desire of all good Americans to 
promote that unity of feeling and, action which is so essen- 
tial to an adequate national defense today, and to wipe out 
any trace of sectionalism or partisanship which would be so 
deadly to our Democracy. 

There is no place in America today for internal dissention 
of any kind—for religious, or racial or sectional or class 
strife. 
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All that we hold dear—our individual and collective liber- 
ties, our way of life, our blessed privilege to respect ourselves 
and our neighbor; our ability to work with our neighbor in 
solving mutual problems by majority rule and with full re- 
spect for rights of minorities—all that it means to be an 
American, and to solve our own problems by our own free 
elections and our own freedom of expression—all these priv- 
ileges are threatened by the tyrant of Germany. This free na- 
tion is a united nation in opposing the alien’s philosophy and 
the alien’s threats against our American interests. 

In the name of the citizens of Michigan, I am deeply hon- 
ored to welcome here today the distinguished Americans from 
the South and the distinguished Americans from the North. 

Michigan is deeply indebted to you for your kindness in 
being with us today for this ceremony, which we earnestly 
hope will proclaim to our people that all sections of this 
great nation are united today in good will. 


RADIO INTRODUCTION MADE BY GOVERNOR VAN WAGONER AT THE 
EXERCISES AT THE STATE CAPITOL IN THE AFTERNOON 


Reverend Vance, Governor Price, and Distinguished Visitors: 

In addition to the normal pride any state would take as 
host to so many distinguished visitors, we of Michigan are 
particularly happy today because we feel a new kinship and 
better understanding between two great parts of our country 
will date from this momentous occasion. 

Always, we have glorified in the high courage, the gallantry 
and devotion to ideals that marked those tragic years so many 
generations ago and in these times when men’s souls again are 
being tried, we feel it is peculiarly significant that today’s cere- 
mony will serve to turn attention again to that time when 
the flower of American manhood, clear-eyed and unafraid, laid 
down their lives on the battlefield, rather than surrender a 
principle, or abandon an ideal held sacred. 

The history of those years is our common heritage and our 
common inspiration. Today, the hallowing mantle of time has 
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fallen between the glory and the tragedy of that distant day, 
and left us the richest picture in our history. 

Love and understanding have replaced all bitterness and 
hate. Mutual respect and fraternal fellowship have come to 
bless the common purpose of our national endeavor. 

Together, we re-dedicate ourselves to defending the funda- 
mentals of our lives, our liberties and our common happiness. 

The venerable mementos we return today have not in gen- 
erations been looked upon as trophies. 

Instead, they have served as reminders of the glory and the 
honor that were Lincoln and Lee. They have served to remind 
us of our debt to those who bequeathed us a vast wealth of 
rich character, and a never failing source of inspiration. 

And, as we watch above the ramparts of our liberties, 
through the darkly seen trials ahead, through this new test 
of national unity, may these symbols of honor, and courage, 
and gallantry, and devotion serve to remind us, through every 


night, that our flag is and always will be, there. 

We return these precious souvenirs by authority of a con- 
current resolution of the Michigan Legislature. And in re- 
turning them, I speak for all of Michigan in thanking you 
for your graciousness in receiving them in the spirit in which 
they are given. 


REMARKS MADE BY GOVERNOR VAN WAGONER OVER RADIO IN IN- 
DIVIDUAL PRESENTATIONS OF RELICS TO SOUTHERN REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, TOGETHER WITH EXCERPTS FROM THE RE- 
MARKS MADE BY REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


ALABAMA 


The Governor :” 

“Mr. Brannon, to you as the representative of the State of 
Alabama, I present this flag of the First Alabama Cavalry that 
it may be preserved by the descendants of those men who 
fought beneath its folds. As military archivist of the State 
of Alabama, it is peculiarly fitting that it should be placed in 
your hands. 
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“We are proud to have you—a resident of Montgomery, the 
first capitol of the Confederate States, with us. 
“Mr. Peter A. Brannon.” 


Mr. Brannon: “In behalf of the governor and all the people 
of Alabama, I thank you for this gracious expression.” 


ARKANSAS 


The Governor: 

“This flag taken in Missouri in 1862, apparently the flag of 
an Arkansas unit, is presented to you, Mr. Pipkin, in your 
position as representative of the State of Arkansas. 

“It has been preserved by Michigan in honor and we know 
now it will be preserved by Arkansas in reverence. 

“The Commissioner, of public welfare of the state of Ar- 
kansas, Mr. John Pipkin.” 


Mr. Pipkin: “For the State of Arkansas, I am happy to 
accept this flag, and from here on it will be a symbol of unity 
and not of disunity.” 


FLORIDA 


The Governor: 

“This sword, Colonel May, was taken at Olustee and it is 
proper that it should be returned to you as the representative 
of the State of Florida which so many of our Michigan people 
have come to think of as their second home. 

“It is my hope that the return of this sword will play some 
small part in cementing even firmer those close bonds existing 
between our states. 

“Representing Governor Holland of Florida, Lieutenant 
Colonel Phillip Stockton May.” 


Lieut. Col. May: “Florida accepts this gracious gift from 
Michigan with reverence and gratitude. There could be no finer 
symbol of unity than this magnanimous gesture.” 
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GEORGIA 
The Governor: 

“The State of Georgia gave 94 regiments and 36 battalions 
to the Confederate Cause and her gallant sons made a brave 
accounting. 

“We are honored to have as the representative of Georgia, 
Mrs. Wilson. 

“This flag that is being returned remains unidentified but 
it is believed to have been taken at Fair Oaks. 

“Mrs. Arthur McD. Wilson, Jr., President of the Atlanta 
Ladies’ Memorial Association.” 


Mrs. Wilson: “On behalf of the State of Georgia, I accept 
this fine courtesy in the same fine spirit in which it is given. 
This is a memorably historic occasion.” 


KENTUCKY 
The Governor: - 

“Governor Myers, your participation in this ceremony as the 
representative of the State of Kentucky is of unusual sig- 
nificance to both North and South as it was your state that 
gave both the Union and the Confederacy their leaders—Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis. 

“Our historians have been unable to positively identify this 
banner but it is believed to have been a hospital flag. 

“The Lieutenant Governor of Kentucky, the Honorable Rodes 
K. Myers.” 


Lieut. Gov. Myers: “We of Kentucky shall honor this flag 
and revere it. This ceremony has shown that the Yanks of 
the North and the Rebels of the South are joined together 
again.” 


LOUISIANA 


The Governor: 

“Few Southern states experienced more of the tragedy of 
war than the state of Louisiana, Mr. Cocreham, and we are 
proud to welcome you, its representative, to Michigan. 
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“This flag which I return to you was taken by the Sixth 
Michigan Infantry from the Ninth Louisiana Battalion. 
_ “The Executive Assistant to the Governor of Louisiana, Mr. 
Roland Cocreham.” 


Mr. Cocreham: “It is a happy privilege to accept this token 
from you, and in return the people of Louisiana extend to the 
people of Michigan the warm hand of friendship.” 


MISSISSIPPI 


The Governor: 

“To you, Dr. Holeomb, I entrust this flag for the State of 
Mississippi. : 

“There is some question as to the identity of this flag but it 
was taken by the Third Michigan Cavalry. 

“We are proud to have a representative of Mississippi, the 
scene of the heroic defense of Vicksburg, with us. 

“Dr. W. E. Holcomb, representative of the Governor of 
Mississippi.” 


Dr. Holcomb: “As we face the future, we will look upon 
this consecrated and hallowed relic as having especial mean- 
ing. It is with great pleasure that I accept it for the State of 
Mississippi.” 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Governor: 

“As a historian, Dr. Crittenden, you must take great pride 
in the oft proven valor of the men of your state of North 
Carolina. 

“A North Carolinian was the first Confederate soldier killed 
in the war and the final volley at Appomattox was fired by a 
North Carolina company. 

“With a voting population of but 112,000, your state gave 
127,000 men to the Confederate armies, one-third of whom were 
killed or wounded. 

“In revered memory of these men, I present you these two 
battle flags taken from North Carolina regiments by the See- 
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ond Michigan Infantry and the Eleventh Michigan Cavalry. 
“The Secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion, Dr. C. C. Crittenden.” 


Dr. Crittenden: “In a period of national emergency, we 
of North Carolina are happy to be part of a united nation. May 
I express our gratitude to the State of Michigan for return- 
ing these flags.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The Governor: 

“This flag, destined for an honored place in that beautiful 
Museum of the South, at Richmond, Virginia, is presented to 
you, Mr. Houseal, as the representative of the State of South 
Carolina. 

“Sons of your state have brought repeated honor to its 
arms by their valor and I feel it a privilege to offer you this 
symbol in their memory. 

“Representing the Governor of South Carolina, Mr. Edward 
B. Houseal, of Detroit.” 


Mr. Houseal: “On behalf of the State of South Carolina, 
I am happy to accept this flag. It is a symbol of a cause in 
which we lost an issue but gained a nation.” 


TENNESSEE 


The Governor: 

“Michigan is proud today to be able to do honor to you, 
General Howell, as you make your first visit to us in your 
dual capacity as commander-in-chief of the United Confeder- 
ate Veterans and representative of the State of Tennessee. As 
a schoolboy of 16, you left your books to fight for the cause 
you believed just. You suffered wounds and capture for that 
cause. You lived to do great service for your country as educa- 
tor and college president. Your comrades in arms have be- 
stowed upon you their highest honor. It is a privilege to place 
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in your hands this sword taken at Knoxville and this flag of 
the Fifth Confederate Artillery. 
“General Julius F. Howell.” 


Gen. Howell: “I stand here with a heart full of gratitude 
and appreciation for what you people of Michigan have done.” 


TEXAS 


The Governor: 

“We are honored to have with us today, as the official rep- 
resentative of the great State of Texas, one of this nation’s 
foremost governmental authorities. 

“Congressman Hatton W. Sumners of Dallas, Texas, has 
served his district and State for the last 29 years in the United 
States Congress. 

“T am happy to return to you, Congressman Sumners, this 
Confederate Army sword from the Battle of Palmito.” 


Congressman Sumners: “I believe this gesture on the part 
of Michigan will have solidifying influence which no other 
thing could have had at this time, when the mightiest issues of 
history are being evolved.” 


VIRGINIA 


The Governor: 

“Governor Price, I am sure this ceremony will mean all the 
more to you, when I tell you that one of your own native sons 
of Virginia, eight long years ago, sowed the first seeds which 
have culminated in this timely public expression of unity be- 
tween the South and North. 

“He is Duncan Moore, the radio commentator from WJR, 
Detroit, who is on the stage with us today, putting this pro- 
gram on the air. 

“Governor, I feel that you represent far more than the great 
state of Virginia of which you are the Chief Executive here 
today. To us of Michigan, your State has always been one 
to regard with veneration as the Mother of Presidents. To the 
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South it has peculiar significance as the seat of the Confed- 
erate capitol at Richmond and the home of that gallant gen- 
eral and brave man—Robert E. Lee. It is also the birthplace 
of our honored guest—General Howell. Americans of every 
state—North and South—take pride in your glorious history. 
In your sons, we see exemplified those qualities of valor, of 
love of liberty, of manhood which have made our nation great 
—and will make it greater. 

“It is with deepest reverence for the honored place in the 
community of states which she holds that I present you these 
flags of her soldiers—the flag of the 54th Virginia regiment, 
Mosby’s company, and the “Taylor Greys” of King William 
County. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, the Governor of Virginia, the Hon- 
orable James H. Price.” 


Gov. Price: “On behalf of the Old Dominion, I most grate- 
fully accept from the State of Michigan the unidentified Con- 
federate battle flags and swords and those which have been 
identified as from Virginia. I will see that these precious 
relics are placed in the Confederate Battle Abbey at Rich- 
mond in their proper places beside the other treasured battle- 
scarred emblems of the Confederacy.” 


NOTES FROM THE STATE JOURNAL 


Drum and bugle corps of Morley 8S. Oates post of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars was on hand to punctuate each flag or 


sword presentation with a blare of trumpets. 
* & & 


Preceding the flag return rites, the American Legion band 
from Dearborn entertained the waiting audience while the 


luncheon program across the avenue was still going on. 
* & & 


Justice George E. Bushnell of the state supreme court was 
unable to attend the rites but listened on the radio while at- 
tending a meeting in Chicago. He wired Governor Van Wag- 
oner: “Congratulations. It was magnificent. The sweetness of 
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sentimentality is indeed the heart of patriotism. Deeply regret 
my absence. Give my regards to Governor Price and my thanks 
to all those who made possible this great event in Michigan’s 
history.” 

* & & 

Incidentally, it was Justice Bushnell’s mother, Mrs. John A. 
Bushnell of Detroit, who pioneered the flag return movement 
in Michigan which Senator Delano steered to a climax. A past 
president of the Robert E. Lee chapter of the United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy in Detroit, Mrs. Bushnell was a guest 
of honor at the luncheon here Saturday. 

*& & & 

There was plenty of southern chivalry here Saturday. Ralph 
Thomas of Detroit, a native southerner who served as toast- 
master at the luncheon, never missed a chance to refer to his 


feminine listeners as “lovely, sweet, and gracious ladies.” 
* & & 


Governor Price of Virginia, in his brief talk at the luncheon, 
referred to Governor Van Wagoner as an “attractive and very 
efficient governor.” 


* & & 

Luren D. Dickinson, 82-year-old former Michigan: governor, 
was nearly missed when guests at the luncheon table were in- 
troduced, but he got a particularly hearty round of applause 
when the mistake was discovered. 

* & & 

The more than 20 years that have elapsed since the first 
World war was clearly evidenced in the faces and forms of the 
veterans of that war. Judge Russell R. McPeek of Charlotte 
in noting this change recalled that when he was a boy and had 
his first remembrances of the veterans of the Civil war, they 
were of the approximate ages of the World war veterans of 
today. 

* & & 

A pathetic but inspiring figure was that of William R. 
Howland of Battle Creek, 97-year-old veteran of the Civil war. 
He was dressed in the familiar blue of the Union army and 
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occupied a place on the speakers’ platform at the luncheon. 
Mr. Howland is now troubled by deafness, feebleness and fail- 
ing sight but with the aid of his son, Robert D. Howland, 
World war veteran, was informed of all that went on, and took 
a keen interest in it all. When he wished to be closer to the 
speakers’ platform for the ceremonies on the capitol steps, 
two husky members of the Michigan State Police placed him in 
a chair and, under protest, carried him to the front of the 
crowd. “He doesn’t like that,’ said his son. “He wants to 
walk.” The son, who was garbed in American Legion uniform, 
is a former vice-ccommander of Custer post of the Legion at 
Battle Creek. 


*% %& & 


Myles F. Gray, clerk of the house of representatives, had to 
do double duty Saturday. Fred I. Chase, secretary of the 
senate, and Gray originally had been slated to divide the chair- 
manship duties at the luncheon and flag return rites, but 
Chase’s absence from the city because of an automobile acci- 
dent in which his wife and daughter were injured, made both 
jobs devolve upon Gray. 


> 2 = 


The city hall clock struck two, scheduled hour for the flag 
rites to close, 10 minutes before the program actually con- 
cluded. Worried members of the governor’s staff were relieved 
afterward to learn that the radio stations obligingly extended 
their coverage to include Governor Price’s talk and the other 
tail-end numbers of the rites. 


+ 2.2 


Among those who attended Saturday’s flag return cere- 
monies was C. G. Ferris of Chicago, secretary of the Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Ferris is the son of the late Gov. 
Woodbridge N. Ferris of Big Rapids. 


% & & 


Murl H. Defoe, publisher of the Charlotte Republican, was 
among those who attended both the luncheon and the afternoon 
ceremonies. 
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Governor Van Wagoner’s office staff and staff members of 
the Michigan Historical Commission were able to relax Satur- 
day night upon conclusion of the flag ceremonies, which had 
meant for them one of the busiest weeks of the year. 


FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 


We honor these flags, as we honor the brave men who 
marched beneath them in days that are gone. They are but 
flags, yet they speak to us of the thousands of boys in Gray, 
who with the faith and hope of youth went into battle for a 
cause they held dear, the preservation of the ideals and tradi- 
tions of the Old South. With the eye of fancy, we can see these 
boys as they stand in line,—as the word is given, see them 
charge, and form, as the air rings with the storm of battle, 
some of them never to return to the courageous wives and 
mothers who sent them away with their blessing. These flags 
tell of hopes, and of fears, and of prayers for these boys. And 
now these flags return home, and there they will speak silently 
to the sons and daughters of the men who bore them, of losses 
that can never be forgotten, but also, in the light of history, 
they will speak of great gains, — gains which we all rejoice to 
possess, — the gains which these ceremonies symbolize, of a 
united nation, and a united people. 





GOVERNOR JOHN S. BARRY 


UST 100 years ago, on January 3, 1842, John S. Barry was 
J inaugurated governor of Michigan, the first governor to 
serve three terms, although the terms were not consecutive. 
Mr. Barry was born at Amherst, New Hampshire, Jan. 29, 
1802. His parents, John and Ellen (Stewart) Barry, removed 
early to Rockingham, Vermont, where he remained until he 
became of age, working on his father’s farm and acquiring 
through native diligence a thorough common school education. 
He married Mary Kidder, of Grafton, Vermont, and later 
(1824) emigrated to Georgia, settling in the city of Atlanta, 
where he had charge of an academy for two years, meanwhile 
studying law, and afterwards practicing law in that state. 
While in Georgia he was for some time a member of the 
Governor’s staff. In 1831 he removed to Michigan and settled 
at White Pigeon, St. Joseph County, engaging in mercantile 
pursuits, in which he became eminently successful. In 1834 
he removed to Constantine. 

Mr. Barry’s first public office of consequence in Michigan 
was that of member of the Constitutional Convention which 
assembled in 1835 and framed the first state constitution of 
Michigan. The prominent part which he took in the proceed- 
ings of this body showed him to his fellow citizens to be a man 
of far more than ordinary ability. In 18385 he was elected 
State Senator, which office he held until 1838, and was again 
elected in 1841. So favorably were his associates impressed 
with his abilities that he received the nomination for governor 
of the state in 1841, and was elected. He was re-elected and 
served as governor until 1845, the constitution forbidding more 
than two consecutive terms, but he was elected again in 1849. 
He was governor of the state during a period of great financial 
stress and it was due largely to his wisdom and sound judg- 
ment that Michigan’s finances were placed upon a firm basis. 

Mr. Barry was always a Democrat of the old Jeffersonian 
school, and his opinions were usually extreme. His last public 
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service was as a member of the Democratic Presidential Con- 
vention held in Chicago in 1864. With the ascendency of the 
Republican party he retired to private life and continued his 
mercantile business at Constantine. He died Jan. 14, 1870. 
His wife had died in the preceding year. They left no children. 
Mr. Barry is acknowledged to have been one of the most 
efficient and popular governors the State of Michigan has had. 
It is said of him: “He was a man of incorruptible integrity. 
His opinions, which he reached by the most thorough investi- 
gation, he held tenaciously. His strong convictions and out- 
spoken honesty made it impossible for him to take an undefined 
position where a principle was involved. His attachments and 
prejudices were strong, yet he was never accused of favoritism 
in his administration of public affairs. As a public speaker he 
was not remarkable. Solidity rather than brilliance character- 
ized his oratory, which is described as argumentative and 
instructive, but cold, hard, and entirély wanting in rhetorical 
ornament. He was never eloquent, seldom humorous or sar- 
castic. In manner he was rather awkward. Although his 
educational advantages were limited, he was a lifelong student. 
He mastered both ancient and modern languages and acquired 
a thorough knowledge of history. No man owed less to politi- 
cal intrigue as a means of gaining position. He was a true 
statesman and gained public esteem by his solid worth.” 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF JOHN S. BARRY, JANUARY 3, 1842 


(From Journal of the House of Representatives, pp. 8-11) 


Fellow Citizens of the Senate and House of Representatives: 


Having now taken, in your presence, the oath prescribed by 
the constitution, and accepted the high obligations and respon- 
sibilities imposed, I enter upon their discharge with unaffected 
diffidence, and with an anxious desire to serve the people to 
the utmost of my ability. It will be my duty to communicate 
to you, without delay, the situation of the state: but a custom, 
coeval with the state government, requires a brief exposition 
of my sentiments at this time. I would not, willingly, omit 
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any of the proprieties of the occasion,. but shall trespass on 
your attention for a few moments only. 

It is our peculiar privilege to live under institutions which 
secure, in harmonious union, universal freedom and equality 
of rights, and the undisputed supremacy of wise and beneficent 
laws. In the old world, an endless struggle is maintained be- 
tween the liberty of the people and the sovereignty of the 
government. Here, government is strong only in the affections 
of the people, whose sovereign will, periodically expressed, is 
the legitimate source of its authority. Hence, the ready obedi- 
ence which its lawful demands ever receive from all good citi- 
zens. Hence, the general unanimity with which every rank, 
party and sect, rally to the defence of the country in the hour 
of trial and danger. Hence, amidst all our political and reli- 
gious dissensions, the foundations of society and government 
are never shaken or endangered. Religious zeal, which, in 
other times, has stifled truth or persecuted error by the faggot 
and the rack, is here displayed only in the conflicts of reason 
and argument, or in emulous labors of beneficence and charity. 
And political ambition, which, in other lands, points the 
assassin’s dagger at the breast of the monarch, or quells the 
murmurs of a starving people by the trampling of horsemen or 
the roar of cannon, is here exhibited only in rival efforts to 
promote the common weal. All unite to support the govern- 
ment of the people, because all enjoy its equal and unspeakable 
benefits. Let us seek then to maintain our admirable institu- 
tions in their republican simplicity and purity, in the patriot’s 
hope and prayer that they may be perpetual. 

In nothing gentlemen, is the superiority of republican insti- 
tutions more manifest, than in the ease and simplicity with 
which they are administered. Under monarchical and aristo- 
cratic systems which prevail in other countries, the skill of the 
most experienced and sagacious statesman is exhausted to 
preserve the complicated machinery of government from dis- 
order. No progress is expected, and the sole hope is to save it 
from ruin. Vast sums are lavished—great armies maintained— 
all the splendors and allurements of a magnificent court dis- 
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played at infinite cost, and yet the first public calamity spreads 
confusion and alarm throughout the empire. The cumbrous 
and artificial fabric is ever ready to break into pieces under 
its own weight. But our institutions, founded on the firm 
basis of nature and equal rights, and supported by the mutual 
interests of the people, are strong and prosperous in the simple 
wisdom of their principles, without the dangerous aids and 
cunning contrivances of subtle politicians. True republicans 
are wise statesmen. Plain men of sound heads and honest 
hearts, untrained in the arts of politics, are found adequate to 
the highest and most responsible duties of government. A 
strict adherence to the great principles of democracy, is better 
than a thousand schemes of political craft. The true aim, 
indeed, of a republican magistrate is, to refrain from the exer- 
cise of power not delegated; to abstain from all interference 
with the pursuits of the private citizen, and to give full scope 
to the inexhaustible energies of a free people. Let there be 
certainty in the laws, economy in expenditures, and a faithful 
administration of government, and the people will take care 
of themselves. The main design of a republican government, 
is to protect the citizen in the enjoyment of his liberty, and 
the property his own industry has acquired. The doubtful doc- 
trines of political expediency, ever varying from the republican 
standard, for the sake of some temporary advantage, lead con- 
tinually to the establishment of special privileges and corporate 
immunities, and to innumerable schemes tending to enrich or 
elevate the few at the expense of the many. Strict adherence 
to the fundamental principles of republican government, can 
alone secure, alike to all, the inestimable blessings of equal 
rights. 

Our own state furnishes a striking example of the benign 
influences of republican institutions, while unfortunately the 
evil effects of a temporary departure from the genuine princi- 
ples may also be gathered from her brief history. Six years have 
now elapsed since the people of Michigan assumed the rights 
and responsibilities of self-government. Difficulties, still fresh 
in your recollection, obstructed her admission into the Union, 
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and she finally took her position among the states, only after 
a surrender of a valuable portion of her territory. Her subse- 
quent growth has proceeded with a rapidity unknown in less 
favored countries, and scarcely equalled by any sister state; 
and if yet inferior to a majority in population and wealth, the 
time is fast approaching when she will be entitled to stand in 
the first rank. The intelligence and enterprise of her people, 
the salubrity of her climate, the fertility of her soil, and her 
unrivaled position in the midst of navigable waters, washing 
her shores on every side, are sure guaranties of her future 
prosperity and greatness. The madness of speculation, which 
at one time pervaded the whole country, and which fell with 
full force upon Michigan, has long since subsided. Doubtful 
enterprises and hazardous schemes, in the hope of sudden 
wealth, which were encouraged by the spirit of that day, have 
given place to more solid and rational plans for the acquisition 
of property. The substantial improvement of the country, 
every where, begins already to exhibit the fruits of the change. 
The stern lessons which the people have learned in this regard, 
cannot fail to make a deep and abiding impression upon them, 
and above all, upon their government. 

It cannot be concealed, that embarrassments of no ordinary 
magnitude oppress the finances of the state. The public debt 
is heavy, and the immediate demands upon the treasury are 
beyond its present ability to meet. Creditors at home, the 
justice of whose claims cannot be denied, are urgent for pay- 
ment, and wait but with extreme impatience. Abroad, grave 
questions, involving the extent of our liabilities, and which, 
in their settlement, may deeply affect the character of our state, 
are earnestly presented for our decision. In the numerous 
and perplexing wants of a new country, the weight of taxation 
is already severely felt, and any addition might be borne with 
impatience. 

But while we see and acknowledge the full force of these 
embarrassments, we should not allow ourselves to be dismayed. 
When we consider the almost boundless resources of Michigan, 
and recollect the invincible energies of her people, we are 
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assured that any obstacle will, in time, be overcome. True 
patriotism, indeed, never despairs. The difficulties which en- 
viron our path, should serve only to quicken our zeal and to 
prompt us to greater exertion for the common good. 

To you, gentlemen, the chosen representatives of the people, 
are committed important trusts, demanding the highest efforts 
of wisdom and patriotism. My best powers shall be devoted 
with unswerving fidelity to aid and co-operate with you in your 
arduous labors. Unmixed success cannot be hoped for in human 
affairs; but, under the blessings of Providence, I trust that 
after a brief period, you will be able to return to your con- 
stituents, bearing the proud consciousness of having done some- 
thing to elevate the character of the state, and to advance the 
interests of the people. 


JOHN S. Barry. 
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First CELEBRATION Or WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
InN MIcHIGAN 


By F. Ciever Bap 
Detroit Institute of Technology 


N orderly book of the First United States Infantry which 
A is in the Burton Historical Collection contains the fol- 
lowing entry for February 14, 1797: “The Colonel will review 
and manouvre the troops on the 22nd of February if the 
weather will permit ...’! This order by Colonel John Francis 
Hamtramck foreshadowed the first observance of Washington’s 
birthday in Michigan, at Detroit. 

While Washington was president, his birthday was cele- 
brated throughout the country with impressive ceremonies. 
Civil and military authorities vied with each other in honoring 
the chief executive with parades, banquets, and balls in every 
city. 

Detroiters, however, had no part in these festivities for a 
number of years. Instead, during nearly the whole of Wash- 
ington’s incumbency, they celebrated the birthday of King 
George III of England in a manner becoming his loyal subjects. 

In spite of the Treaty of Paris of 1783 which recognized the 
independence of the United States and ceded to the new nation 
the territory which includes the present State of Michigan, 
the British government had politely but persistently refused 
to deliver the Lake forts to the Americans. Consequently, it 
was not until after General Anthony Wayne’s victory in 1794 
at Fallen Timbers on the Maumee River, a short distance above 
Toledo, Ohio, that a treaty was negotiated by John Jay in 
London which provided for the evacuation of the western 
posts. 

On July 11, 1796, an advance detachment of American sol- 
diers commanded by Captain Moses Porter occupied Fort 
Lernoult, at Detroit, which had just been evacuated by Colonel 
Richard England and his Redcoats. Two days later arrived 
Colonel Hamtramck, the first American commandant of De- 
troit. 
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General Wayne, Commander-in-chief of the American Army, 
came to Detroit in August and remained until the middle of 
November. With him came Winthrop Sargent, acting-governor 
of the Northwest Territory. While Wayne was busy perfect- 
ing the military establishment at Detroit and at the dependent 
posts, Sargent established the civil government according to 
the provisions of the Ordinance of 1787. 

Detroit was now American; that is, it was occupied by 
American troops, and American civil officers had been duly in- 
stalled; but in reality, Detroit was still peopled by foreigners. 

The principal merchants of the town were British. Some 
moved across the river; others accepted official positions under 
the new regime; but many who remained felt like the merchant 
who wrote to his partner a few days after the arrival of 
Hamtramck: “. . . the New Appearance is not very agreeable 
to Many who has long breathed under the British Govern- 
ment’? 7 


The largest element in the population was French. These 
people clung to their own language and customs; but they were 
not very active in politics. Most of them had little love for the 
British. Some had even aided Wayne by inducing the Indians 
to accept the Treaty of Greenville in 1795.3 Nevertheless, they 
were not accustomed to self-government, and the American 
system was strange to them. 

The village priest, Father Michel Levadoux, labored to 
Americanize his parishioners. A fugitive from the French 
Revolution, he had been serving the communities of Canadians 
in the Illinois country since his arrival in the United States.* 
Sent to Detroit by Bishop John Carroll of Baltimore, he 
arrived there a day later than General Wayne. Immediately 
the priest visited Colonel Hamtramck, whom he had known at 
Vincennes, and got himself introduced to the Commander-in- 
chief. He was lavish in his praise of the President and of 
Wayne, and he offered the same evening to sing a 7'e Deum in 
presence of his congregation as a solemn act of thanks for their 
good fortune in having become fellow-citizens of the free people 
of the United States and to pray God for the preservation of 
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Washington and Wayne. The latter thanked him kindly and 
gave his consent. 

Writing of the incident to the Bishop, Father Levadoux 
said: “I hope, Monseigneur, that you will approve of this de- 
marche on my part. It has not been so well received by all 
my people.’ ; 

The Bishop did endorse his pro-American conduct, but “the 
partizans of the English”, as he called them, were so angry 
that they wrote letters to the Catholic authorities at Montreal 
denouncing the zealous priest as an enemy to royalty, “un 
vrais Sansculotte.””® 

In explanation of his actions, Father Levadoux wrote to the 
Bishop: “I am now an inhabitant of the United States, and 
I should be an ingrate if I abandoned their interests to sustain 
those of the crown whose yoke they have thrown off. I try to 
do my duty with honor and delicacy according to my con- 
science.’ He reported that Wayne, Hamtramck, Sargent, and 
the other American officers applauded his conduct and were 
his friends. 

The observance of Washington’s birthday throughout the na- 
tion was especially elaborate in 1797. Since the President was 
about to retire to private life, it was intended to be a splendid 
farewell to one who had served his country long and faith- 
fully. 

The celebration in New York, according to contemporary 
newspaper report, consisted of firing salutes, parades, a dis- 
play of flags and streamers by ships in the harbor, and, in the 
evening, a grand ball followed by supper. As a special feature 
in the ballroom, there was an allegorical group representing 
the greatness of the President: in the center stood a bust of 
Washington on a pedestal; at one side, Minerva is in the act 
of crowning him with a laurel wreath; at the other side, Fame 
points to the bust and looks at America who sits beneath the 
pedestal, on the base of which appeared the sentiment: “Vir- 
tue crowned by Minerva”.® 

Philadelphia, the capital of the United States, had an ad- 
vantage over other cities. The great man was in her midst. 
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Consequently, on this anniversary of his birth, delegations 
waited on him at his house where they presented complimen- 
tary addresses which he answered in kind. The Governor 
and the legislature of Pennsylvania went in a body; members 
of Congress, officers of the militia, and members of the Society 
of Cincinnati all called upon the Chief Executive to congrat- 
ulate him on his sixty-fifth birthday. There were parades and 
maneuvers of the troops, the firing of cannon, and the ringing 
of bells.® 

So enthusiastic was the celebration that a motion was 
carried in Congress to adjourn because of “the noise from 
without, & the indisposition which there seemed to be in 
members to attend to business (the noise alluded to was the 
firing of cannon, drums beating and fifes playing, in com- 
memoration of the President’s birthday) it was doubtful 
whether it [the report of a committee which was being con- 
sidered] would meet with proper attention’’.’° 

In the evening, a ball was held at Rickett’s Amphitheatre, 
“which for Splendour, Taste and Elegance, was, perhaps, never 
excelled by any similar Entertainment in the United States”." 

Detroit, of course, could not celebrate on so lavish a scale 
as the populous and wealthy cities of the eastern seaboard ; 
but although the same “Splendour” was not attained, and 
some of the “Elegance” may have been lacking for want of 
means to provide it, the ceremonies were managed with sin- 
cerity and good taste. 

Unfortunately, there was no local newspaper to chronicle 
the activities on this historic occasion. Entries in the regi- 
mental orderly book, letters from Father Levadoux to Bishop 
Carroll, and a few scattered items in merchants’ account books 
provide the only information. 

The priest wrote that the Commandant had determined to 
celebrate the anniversary with the greatest solemnity, especial- 
ly since it would be the last while Washington was president. 

The regimental orderly book, after the entry for February 
14, contains two allusions to the military part of the program. 
On February 18, it was announced that there would be no 
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review on the twenty-second, but only maneuvers. Perhaps 
the change in plans was due to unfavorable weather. At the 
same time, the troops were ordered to parade the next day 
to rehearse the evolutions to be performed by the troops on the 
anniversary. The entry for February 21 gave the final orders 
for the military celebration. 

At eleven-thirty on the morning of February 22, the entire 
force of infantry, riflemen, and artillery assembled for their 
maneuvers. They probably took place either on the Esplanade 
just in front of the fort, or on the Common just east of the 
palisades of the town, between the present Woodward Avenue 
and Brush Street. 

There is not direct evidence that the militia took part in the 
parade as it did in Philadelphia. Nevertheless, an entry in 
James May’s account book shows that on March 27, Colonel 
Francois de Joncaire de Chabert, commandant of the local 
militia, paid his tailor eight pounds, thirteen shillings, and 
four pence for a “Uniform Coat” which may have been made 
for the occasion.’* 

At twelve o’clock, the national salute of fifteen guns was 
fired from the fort.!* These are the only details which can be 
found in the records. It can be taken for granted, however, 
that the troops made a brave appearance in their plumed 
cocked hats, powdered wigs, long blue coats, white waistcoats, 
and white breeches. 

The townspeople and the inhabitants of the farmhouses 
along the river must have turned out in full force for the 
occasion. Certainly, the Frenchmen and their wives and daugh- 
ters admired the military show; the pro-British merchants 
probably looked with some scorn on these troops who, in their 
estimation, could not compare with his Majesty’s Redcoats; 
while the Indians, remembering the Battle of the Fallen Tim- 
bers in which these soldiers had driven them in headlong 
flight, surely grunted their approval of the martial display. 

Again there is a tantalizing lack of information. A ball 
must have been given either the same evening or later in the 
week, for an entry in an account book shows that on Feb- 
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ruary 25, George Meldrum paid five pounds, sixteen shillings, 
and six pence as his share of the cost.1* Perhaps it was held 
in the Indian Council House near the river bank inside the 
stockade. 

This much can be hazarded with practical certainty: the 
officers were there, resplendent in dress uniform; likewise the 
merchants and the officials of British or French origin, in 
long coats, with ruffles at neck and wrists, satin waistcoats, 
satin breeches, silk stockings, and silver buckles on their 
shoes; and the ladies, wearing high-waisted, full-flowing gowns 
with neckerchief crossed neatly on the bosom, lent grace and 
charm to the birthday assembly. French fiddlers provided the 
music, and the party surely did not break up until early in 
the morning. 

The final act in the celebration took place on Sunday after- 
noon, February 26, in Ste. Anne’s Church. An orderly thus 
quaintly phrased the announcement in the regimental record 
for February 25: “The preast of the place having communi- 
cated to the Colonel his wish to pay homage in a public man- 
ner to the aniversity of the presidents Birthday by Singing 
a tedium in church on the 26th Inst. In presence of all the 
Military Gentlemen The Colonel hopes and wishes every offi- 
cer to Join the Intended Celebration and Requests all the 
Gentlemen to meet at his Quarters at 2 OClock In order to 
march together to Church where a place will be made ready 
for the reception of the Officers”.15 

In a letter to Bishop Carroll written March 1, 1797, Father 
Levadoux told him about the special service at which he sang 
a Te Deum. All the officers attended, and his parishioners, too. 
The priest thought it a proper occasion to express his sincere 
attachment to the United States, and so he read a eulogy of 
the President, which he had prepared.'® 

A copy transmitted to the Bishop consists of six pages of 
the priest’s minute script. It begins with a quotation in Latin 
from Judges XIII, 5, which, translated, reads: “. . . he will 
begin the deliverance of Israel from the Philistines”. This is a 
prophecy of the mighty deeds of Samson. The rest of the ad- 
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dress is in French. It is a very eloquent and a very florid trib- 
ute to the President and government of the United States. 

How many of the officers besides Colonel Hamtramck and 
Major Rivardi were able to understand the language is not 
certain; probably not very many. But they surely understood 
the sincerity of the speaker and the significance of the occa- 
sion; for, at the close of the service, the officers thanked the 
priest and asked for a copy of the speech to be translated and 
sent to the secretary of war. Father Levadoux, obviously 
pleased by their compliments, explained that he could publish 
4 nothing without the bishop’s consent; and so he sent the eulogy 
to Baltimore where it is still filed away in the archives of the 
Archdiocese. 

Whether or not the officers understood every word of the 
Priest’s address is of little consequence. Father Levadoux was 
most certainly speaking primarily to his French parishioners. 
He was anxious to make them loyal Americans; and there is 
slight doubt that most of them heard him gladly. 

And so the first celebration of Washington’s birthday at De- 
troit came to a close. In later years, the ceremonies were prob- 
ably more elaborate, and the number of celebrants was cer- 
tainly larger; but it is unlikely that any other observance 
overshadowed in importance this first commemoration which 
began the fusing of diverse elements into loyal citizens of the 
United States. 
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HE intriguing search for origins leads frequently down 
i eo by-paths, and may, perchance, reveal events, for- 
gotten or ignored, as foundation stones in enduring structures. 
For generations those who wrote of the history of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan referred to the University of Michigania, if at 
all, only in derision for its curiously-named professorships. 
And no one writing of the history of the University of Vir- 
ginia has noted a connection with the University of Michigania. 


WOODWARD’'S INTEREST IN EDUCATION 


Although Judge Woodward’s plan for a university in Detroit 
was, indeed, premature, his act providing for an institution 
to be known as the Catholepistemiad, or University of Michi- 
gania, passed about a year and a half before the incorporation 
of the University of Virginia,' is now looked upon as the legal 
origin of the present University of Michigan. Furthermore, it 
marks the adoption of principles which are now the source of 
considerable pride to the University of Michigan, and which 
are looked upon as essential items in “the Michigan idea of 
education.” In an address delivered on the occasion of the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the University at Ann 
Arbor, in the year 1887, President Angell referred to this act 
with words of appreciation: 


“The original plan which was drawn by Judge Wood- 
ward in 1817 was characterized by remarkable breadth. ... 
In the development of our strictly university work we have 
yet hardly been able to realize the ideal of the eccentric 
but gifted man who framed the project of the ‘Catho- 
lepistemiad,’ or University of Michigania. . . . Whatever 
criticisms may be made upon this scheme, it certainly 
showed in its author a remarkably broad conception of 
the range which should be given to education here, a con- 
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ception, it may be believed, which was never lost from 
sight, and which doubtless made easy the acceptance 
twenty years later of the large plans of educational organ- 
ization that were then readily adopted.” 


The plan which Judge Woodward drew was probably the 
broadest in scope ever proposed for an institution of higher 
learning. This, and the coincidence that the act appeared at 
about the same time as that for the University of Virginia 
lend interest to the fact that Judge Woodward received his 
appointment as Judge of the Territorial Court from President 
Jefferson. Indeed, Woodward was a life-long admirer of Jeffer- 
son, and looked upon him as a personal friend; or, perhaps 
one might better say that he looked up to Jefferson as a youth 
might to his hero—for Jefferson was some thirty years the 
senior of Woodward. In the book which presents his educa- 
tional system, in introducing a rather severely critical discus- 
sion of Jefferson’s arrangement of his Jibrary, and also of the 
proposal for the reform of William and Mary College, Judge 
Woodward said: 


“Tt is, in human society, the destiny. of only few to 
effect great changes and revolutions, and to influence for 
a long period the train and succession of events; and the 
public labours and character of Mr. Jefferson will afford 
a rich topic, to the pen, which shall delight to groupe, of 
those few, the portion that may appertain to America... . 
His earliest love was that of political freedom; and, in 
relation to temporal affairs, it will be his last. No in- 
dividual character, in the annals of time, has effected so 
much, for that object; and for the cause of republican 
government. He enjoys a fame which kings may envy; and 
it will reach distant times, and remote countries. Rigor- 
ous antiquity would not allow a perfect glory, while a 
human arm might yet touch the fame, nor until the char- 
acter was canonized by death; but the muse of history is 
standing ready, with a stylus of steel, and a page of 
adamant, to record his name amongst those rare and illus- 
trious men; 


*quos equus amavit 
‘Jupiter, atque ardens evexit ad aethera virtus.’ 
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JEFFERSON'S INTEREST IN EDUCATION 


One of Jefferson’s major and most abiding interests con- 
cerned education, and particularly the establishing of a uni- 
versity. In 1779, as a member of the Virginia House of Dele- 
gates, Jefferson had drawn up an extensive plan for public 
education in Virginia, known as “A Bill for the More Gen- 
eral Diffusion of Knowledge.’* In the same year he also drew 
a plan for the reform of the College of William and Mary.® 
Incidentally, Woodward was a lad of four or five years at 
the time. While President of the United States, Jefferson en- 
couraged the drawing of plans for a “National Academy and 
University” in the city of Washington,® and then, in his annual 
message to Congress,’ he proposed that the Constitution be 
altered so as to bring education within the competence of the 
Federal Government, and that the Treasury surpluses which 
were looming from the operation of the protective tariffs be 
employed in projects for public improvement, including edu- 
cation. In words which might, in these present days, well 
arrest the attention of those who do not trace their political 
origin to Jeffersonianism, he said: 


“Education is here placed among the articles of public 
care, not that it would be proposed to take its ordinary 
branches out of the hands of private enterprise, which 
manages so much better all the concerns to which it is 
equal; but a public institution can alone supply those 
sciences which, though rarely called for, are yet necessary 
to complete the circle, all the parts of which contribute 
to the improvement of the country, and some of them to its 
preservation.”® 

When Jefferson went into retirement, not one of his several 
educational projects had been adopted. But in the revival 
of Albemarle Academy, of Virginia, in 1814, we find him play- 
ing a leading role; and the conversion of this Academy into 
Central College, and of Central College into the University 
of Virginia in 1819 are essentially the personal handiwork of 
Thomas Jefferson.’ 

In light, therefore, of the common interest of Jefferson and 
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Woodward in the establishing of a university, of the short 
interval of time that separated the legal enactment of their 
respective plans for a university, and of the great admira- 
tion of the younger man for the older, it is relevant to inquire 
whether the thought of one on the subject was influenced by 
the other; whether the ideas of Judge Woodward can be dis- 
covered anywhere in the plans for the University of Virginia— 
and if, perchance, Thomas Jefferson’s influence can be dis- 
cerned in the plan for the University of Michigania. 


JEFFERSON AND WOODWARD ON CURRICULUM 


The basis for and elaboration of the curriculum established 
by Judge Woodward’s act of 1817 are to be found in his book, 
published in the preceding year, entitled, A System of Univer- 
sal Science, published in Philadelphia in 1816 by Edward 
Earle, Harrison Hall, and Moses Thomas, and printed by 
William Fry. In the course of writing the book, Judge Wood- 
ward had consulted, among others, the following from Phila- 
delphia: Reverend Samuel Lb. Wylie; Right Reverend Dr. 
White, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church of Penn- 
sylvania; Mr. Dulonceau, counsellor-at-law; Reverend Dr. 
Wilson; Dr. Gray; Dr. Patterson, Professor of Mathematics 
and - Natural Philosophy, University of Pennsylvania; Rev- 
erend Dr. Beasley, Provost, University of Pennsylvania; Dr. 
Barton, Professor of Natural History, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Reverend Dr. Janeway; Reverend Mr. Milnor. The 
writing of this book had occupied Woodward over a period 
of many years, during the course of which he had consulted 
Jefferson. In August, 1813, he wrote Jefferson outlining in 
some detail the plan for his book. In this letter, as in the book 
itself, Woodward revealed that in the back of his mind was 
the National University, and he hoped to make an application 
of his classification of human learning to the curriculum of 
such an institution. He said: 

“The arrangement and classification of all human knowl- 
edge is essentially associated with its future advance and 
improvement. 
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“The idea of an American National Institute is, there- 
fore, intimately connected with that of a classification and 
nomenclature of the sciences, proceeding from America.” 


Jefferson acknowledged the letter, and responded cordially to 
Woodward’s suggestion that he would like to discuss the proj- 
ect with him.?? 

In April, 1814, Woodward wrote from Washington announc- 
ing his intent to visit Jefferson at Monticello, and on the very 
next day despatched a letter from Alexandria saying that he 
was on his way. In this letter, Woodward suggests that Jeffer- 
son arrange daily meetings with an appropriate group of 
scholars to discuss his project.1? He arrived at Monticello on 
the first of May,'* and evidently spent some time there, 
for in his book he mentions having made a copy of Jefferson’s 
organization of his library on May 19." There is, too, evidence 
that Jefferson was consulted on various aspects of the pro- 
posed nomenclature.'® Whether the meetings proposed in ad- 
vance of his visit by Woodward ever took place is not known, 
but in view of a large number of people named by Woodward 
as having been consulted, they may well have. Woodward also 
reveals in this book detailed acquaintance with Jefferson’s 
“Bill for the more General Diffusion of Knowledge”' and of 
his “Bill for Amending the Constitution of the College of 
William and Mary.” 

It is obvious, therefore, that Woodward was acquainted with 
Jefferson’s ideas regarding education before he formulated his 
own. Jefferson, on the other hand, must have known some- 
thing of Woodward’s ideas before the founding of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, although we are left in some doubt as to how 
much. Woodward’s book on the subject, published in 1816, did 
not reach Jefferson’s hands until 1824.!° It does not necessarily 
follow, however, that either influenced the other to an impor- 
tant degree. Indeed, their respective independence is quite 
striking. 

In his “System: of Universal Science,” Woodward undertook 
first to analyze critically various attempts that had been made 
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to organize human learning, and this analysis extended not 
only to philosophical systems but to encyclopedias and even to 
arrangements of libraries. In the last-mentioned group, Jeffer- 
son’s library occupied a prominent place, and was subjected to 
rather severe criticism. In addition to pointing out that no 
provision had been made for geography, algebra, and certain 
other subjects, he said: 


“Subjects which are widely separated, in nature, should 
not, forcibly, be brought together, by science. . . . D’Alem- 
bert and Mr. Jefferson violate this law in associating the 
fine arts, which relate to material objects; such as sculp- 
ture, gardening, architecture; and those which relate to 
the mind, as poetry, oratory, philology, and criticism.”*° 


The two men exhibit, in fact, an important difference of 
attitude in their approach to the problem of constructing a 
curriculum for a university. True, they both were interested 
in promoting science. Neither had any interest in simply bring- 
ing into existence another theological seminary, but Wood- 
ward’s approach was from the standpoint of promoting the 
sum total of human learning, in every conceivable field, re- 
gardless of its usefulness in time and place. His very motive 
in attempting to classify learning under an exact terminology 
was first to make clear the existing lacunae, and second, to 
facilitate the distribution of subjects for instruction. His cur- 
riculum for the University of Michigania was all-inclusive. No 
subject that had ever engaged the mind of man was omitted; 
nor any subject likely to appear in the future. To Woodward 
a university was a place for the conservation and the advance- 
ment of all human knowledge. A broader concept than his 
would be humanly impossible. 

Jefferson, on the other hand, was much more practical, and 
correspondingly more limited in his approach. He sounded 
the key-note many times, and repeated it again in his letter 
to Woodward defending the arrangement of his library. Wood- 
ward’s criticism™! of the cataloguing had included the state- 
ment that it was not well balanced—that is, that it contained 
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adequate titles in some departments, but not in others. Jeffer- 
son’s reply was that systematic arrangements must always de- 
pend on the purpose for which they are made. He said: 


“These analytical views indeed must always be ramified 
according to their object. Yours is on the great scale of a 
Methodical Encyclopedia of all human sciences .... Where 
sciences are to be arranged in accommodation to the 
schools of an University, they will be grouped to coincide 
with the kindred qualifications of Professors in ordinary. 
For a library again, which was my object, their divisions 
and subdivisions will be made such as to throw convenient 
masses of books under each separate head. Thus in the 
library of a Physician, the books of that science, of which 
he has many, will be subdivided under many heads; and 
those of Law, of which he has few, will be placed under a 
single one.” 7” 


This utilitarian and practical attitude Jefferson had adhered 
to from the first. It appeared in his bill to reorganize the 
college of William and Mary (1779) where he argued that the 
people had a right to alter the charter of that college so that 


“those who are to be the future guardians of the rights and 
liberties of their country may be endowed with science and 
virtue, to watch and preserve the sacred deposit. ... .”"% 
He expressed it again in 1800 in a letter to Joseph Priestley 
in which he sought the aid of that eminent scientist in connec- 
tion with the proposed reform of William and Mary: 


“The first step is to obtain a good plan; that is, a ju- 
dicious selection of the sciences, & a practicable grouping 
of them together, & of ramifying others, so as to adapt the 
professorships to our uses & our means. In an institution 
meant chiefly for use, some branches of science, formerly 
esteemed, may be now omitted; so may others now valued 
in Europe, but useless to us for ages to come.’”** 


Furthermore, the distribution of the subjects among the sev- 
eral professors Jefferson described as the difficult part of the 
work, requiring “a head perfectly knowing the extent of each 
branch, & the limits within which it may be circumscribed, so 
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as to bring the whole within the powers of the fewest professors 
possible, & consequently within the degree of expence prac- 
ticable for us.”*° 

This principle was fundamental in Jefferson’s plans for the 
University of Virginia. Writing to George Ticknor in 1817, he 
said that the university which he proposed should head the edu- 
cational system of the State and should be one 


“in which all the branches of science deemed useful at this 
day, shall be taught in their highest degree.”*° 


The curriculum which finally evolved for the University of 
Virginia bears the imprint of this approach and forms a strik- 
ing contrast to that drawn up by Judge Woodward. Jefferson’s 
curriculum was distributed among eight schools: Ancient 
Languages, Modern Languages, Mathematics, Natural Philos- 
ophy, Natural History, Anatomy and Medicine, Moral Philos- 
ophy, and Law. The subjects taught in these schools were de- 
signed to balance and satisfy the accepted notion concerning 
the functions of higher education, which were held to be three: 
disciplinary, scientific, and vocational.”* The result is a curric- 
ulum considerably narrower in scope than that proposed by 
Judge Woodward. 

The curriculum for the University of Michigania was dis- 
tributed among twelve Professorships or departments of wide- 
ly varying scope: Literature, Mathematics, Natural History, 
Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Medicine, Eco- 
nomics, Ethics, Military Sciences, History, Psychology and Re- 
ligion. Not only are the several fields of learning named by 
Judge Woodward frequently characterized by a broader con- 
ception of their scope, but a number are provided for which 
were distinctly novel, though today most of them sound fa- 
miliar. 

For instance, in the department of Literature Woodward 
provided for the scientific study of speech. In Mathematics, he 
broadened the conception of Trigonometry to include all geo- 
metric figures. In the department of Natural History, a place 
was made for “evanescent sciences”—that is, for the considera- 
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tion of heterogeneous facts that were not reducible to some 
known science. The department of Medicine was made to in- 
clude instruction in obstetrics, physiology (or the “laws of ac- 
tion peculiar to animal life”), comparative anatomy, and the 
veterinary art. 

Judge Woodward considered economic subjects sufficiently 
important to justify a separate department, and in this he in- 
cluded the study of manufactures, commerce, and finance— 
none of which appear in Jefferson’s plan. Fine Arts were also 
given a place here, but again we have an instance of extremely 
broad definition, for Woodward conceived of this field as in- 
cluding not only the traditional fine arts but every art which 
calls for extraordinary learning, skill, and taste. Thus, the de- 
partment included naval architecture, and typography. And 
Woodward placed at the head of this list the “art of educa- 
tion.” 

As might be expected, training in the military sciences was 
far more extensively provided for in Woodward’s plan than in 
Jefferson’s. Whereas Jefferson confined his curriculum to mili- 
tary architecture, Woodward added the subjects of Infantry, 
Cavalry, Artillery, Staff Organization, Army Formations and 
Regulations, Army Strategy (“the art of war, generalship, bat- 
tles”’), and Naval Tactics. 

With regard to History, Jefferson sandwiched a course in 
Ancient History, and another in Modern History in the 
Schools, respectively, of Ancient Languages and of Modern 
Languages, and in the School of Medicine he provided for a 
course in the history of the progress and theories of medicine. 
Woodward, on the other hand, set up a department of His- 
torical Sciences, and in addition to the usual courses in polit- 
ical history provided for courses in biography, in voyages and 
travels, and in antiquities. 

In the School of Law, Jefferson specified courses in common, 
statute, chancery, feudal, civil, merchant, and maritime law, in 
the nature of nations, and in principles of government and 
political economy. Furthermore, he impressed on this school his 
own political philosophy. Woodward, on the other hand, simply 
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provided in generic fashion for the study of jurisprudence, 
law, and the administration of justice, or “the powers of so- 
ciety exercised over individuals.” 

Finally, in the School of Moral Philosophy Jefferson pro- 
vided for the teaching of “mental science generally, including 
ideology, general grammar and ethics.”** Woodward placed 
_psychology under a department of Intellectual Sciences which 
added the field of animal psychology, and provided for the fol- 
lowing courses in religion: knowledge relating to the Supreme 
Being; heathen systems of worship; the Jewish religion; the 
Christian religion; and, philosophical opinion in general con- 
cerning religion, including doctrines of atheism and varying 
shades of belief concerning the existence of deity, divine revela- 
tion, and the immortality of the soul. 

Jefferson looked upon religious instruction as a problem in 
sectarianism, and he met it by inviting the various religious 
sects to set up their seminaries in the neighborhood of the 
University, and by stating that philosophical problems con- 
cerning religion would be considered within the scope of the 
School of Moral Philosophy. “The proof of the being of a God,” 
he said, “the Creator, Preserver, and Supreme Ruler of the Uni- 
verse, the author of all the relations of morality, and the laws 
and obligations which these infer, will be in the province of the 
professor of ethics.”-? That the University of Virginia was to 
be strictly non-sectarian in character is established not only 
by Jefferson’s well-known personal aversion to religious sec- 
tarianism, but by the fact that the Professors were chosen 
strictly on the basis of their scientific accomplishment, the 
question of their faith not being raised.*° 

The courses in religion listed above for the University of 
Michigania show that that institution was just as definitely in- 
tended to be non-sectarian. This principle was adhered to in the 
very first step taken after the passage of the act of 1817, for the 
organization of the University was placed in the hands of a 
Protestant minister*' and a Catholic priest,?? and the depart- 
ments were divided equally between them.** 

It is evident that the fundamental emphasis in both of the 
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projects for a University was scientific. Both institutions were 
intended not only to conserve, but to advance scientific learn- 
ing. Indeed, Jefferson’s conception was solely that of a grad- 
uate institution.** 

Both of the proposed institutions were designed to grow in- 
definitely. This is shown as to Woodward’s by the very univer- 
sality of the design, which by its nature demanded expansion 
as facilities could be provided, and also as the realm of human 
learning extended; as to Jefferson’s by the fact that his plan 
was explicitly limited to existing needs and facilities, and 
failed to provide for a number of fields which he believed prop- 
erly belonged to such an institution. 


JEFFERSON AND WOODWARD ON ORGANIZATION 


Leaving the subject of curriculum, let us compare principles 
of organization. In Jefferson’s “Bill for the more General Diffu- 
sion of Knowledge,” drawn in 1779, the statewide system of ele- 
mentary and intermediate schools therein provided for was to 
be, so far as curricula were concerned, under the direction of 
the Visitors of the reformed College of William and Mary.*® 
Since this Bill had failed to become law, there was no state 
system of education when the University of Virginia was in- 
corporated in 1819. Hence, this policy of heading up a state sys- 
tem of public education by a state university was not realized. 
The same Bill had provided free tuition for all free children of 
both sexes in the primary school, and for gifted boys of poor 
families in the secondary schools and the College—according to 
a carefully-drawn program of elimination.** These policies of 
free education for all during a limited time, and of the obliga- 
tion of the state to see that its superior children received con- 
tinued education were likewise unrealized in 1819. 

All three of these principles were, however, incorporated in 
the University of Michigania with the difference that they were 
drawn in broader and more liberal form. The University was 
placed at the head of a state system of educational institutions 
by the following words of the Act: 
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“The president and didactors, or professors, or a majority 
of them, assembled, shall have power to regulate all the 
concer[ns] of the institution, to enact laws for that pu[r]- 
pose, to sue, to be sued, to acquire, to hol[d] and to aliene, 
property, real, mixed, and personal, to make, to use, and 
to alter, a seal, to establish colleges, academies, schools, 
libraries, musaeums, athenaeums, botanic gardens, lab- 
oratories, and other useful literary and scientific institu- 
tions. . . and to appoint officers, instructors, and instruc- 
trixes in, among, and throughout, the various counties, 
cities, towns, townships, and other geographical divisions, 
of Michigan.’’*® 


While the present University of Michigan does not pretend to 
exercise these powers, it. does retain to a degree the principle 
involved, and claims the role of pioneer. Since 1870 it has ad- 
mitted students upon certification by approved high schools, 
and has operated a system of inspection and approval of high 
schools. 

As for the obligation of the state to assume the costs of pub- 
lic instruction, the following provision was made in the Act: 


“If the judges of the court of any county, or a majority 
of them, shall certify that the parent or guardian, of any 
person has not adequate means to defray the expense of 
suitable instruction, and that the sam[e] ought to be a 
public charge, the honorarium shall be paid from the 
treasury of Michigan.’’*® 


Since the term “honorarium” was used in the Act to apply to 
all grades of instruction, the provision for free instruction in- 
cluded the entire system; but instead of providing a plan of 
competition for scholarships, left the question of fitness with 
the county judges. 

The principle of co-education was applied by Jefferson to 
the primary schools, but it is doubtful if he intended it to 
extend much further. It is at least clear that his provision 
for free tuition applied only to boys. Woodward, on the other 
hand, appears to have contemplated co-education throughout 
the system, for not only does he omit any words of distinction 
between the sexes in his Act, but he specifically provides for 
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the appointment of female instructors both in the subordinate 
schools and in the University. 

Both universities were to receive state support. In his “Bill 
for the Amending the Constitution of the College of William 
and Mary,” Jefferson inserted a provision which would auto- 
matically vary the income to be received by the college with 
the prosperity of the State. A specific tax was to be imposed 
on all tobacco exported from the State, the proceeds of which 
would go to the college. With the incorporation of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, this principle was abandoned, and a fixed 
sum of $15,000 a year was provided. The University of Michi- 
gania adopted the principle of varying income. The Act reads: 

“The existing public taxes are hereby increased fifteen 
per cent; and, from the proceeds of the present, and of 
all future public taxes, fifteen per cent are appropriated 
for the benefit of the catholepistemiad, or university.”*° 


This principle was adhered to until recently in the form of 
the famous mill-tax, which the University of Michigan claims 
to have pioneered, and to which it largely attributes its slow 
but consistent physical development through most of the past 
century. 

From this comparative examination of the principles and 
aims underlying the Universities of Virginia and Michigania, it 
is evident that the respective curricula were alike in their 
scientific emphasis but otherwise quite different. With regard 
to principles of organization and administration there are 
important similarities. Circumstantial evidence suggests that 
the younger man accepted, critically, both the educational 
philosophy and program of the older, broadened the scope, and 
made substantial additions. But the institution founded by the 
older took root and flourished in the form which he gave it. 
That projected by the younger died aborning. And yet, as 
President Angell said, it probably paved the way for the accep- 
tance in 1857 of those large plans of educational organization 
which have characterized the Michigan system. 

It is noteworthy that those principles of public education 
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which are fundamental in the so-called “Prussian idea”, from 
which the Michigan system has always been said to stem, are 
present in these earlier plans of Jefferson and Woodward. For 
instance, Professor Burke A. Hinsdale, one of the historians 
of the University of Michigan, wrote: “it has been the boast 
of the state that her system of public instruction is based on 
‘the Prussian idea,’ the idea that the state should create, sup- 
port and supervise a system of free public instruction, com- 
prehending the three grades, elementary schools, secondary 
schools, and the university.” It is doubtless true that Messrs. 
John D. Pierce and Isaac E. Crary, who were responsible for 
the first institutional provision for the public school system 
of the State of Michigan, derived their principles essentially 
from the report of the Frenchman, Victor Cousin, on the 
Prussian system, published in English in 1834 and republished 
in New York in 1835. Had they only known, they could have 
looked to the territorial period of their own state for these 


precedents. 
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RELIGION AND ASSIMILATION OF THE 
Dutcu In MicHIGAn! 


By Dr. Paut HonicsHEem 
Associate Professor of Sociology 
Michigan State College 

HE foreigner, who observes life in the United States 
= the eyes of a comparative sociologist and historian, 
is immediately surprised by two facts completely different 
from the European situation. The first of these is the lack of 
national minorities in the Old World sense, explained by the 
fact that these descendants of Old World peoples are more or 
less completely adjusted to the Anglo-American Protestant 
type of living, feeling, and thinking. The second fact, the spe- 
cial kind of religious individualism that is found in this coun- 
try, appears in the number of denominations which, though 


they like to be independent of the state and value their in- 
dividualism and singularity, yet are ready to work together 
in some spheres of life. Both facts are clearly due to the pre- 
dominance of the British type of Protestantism in the United 
States. 


Accordingly, there immediately appears this problem: Are 
some national groups more able to adjust themselves to the 
predominant spiritual type and, if so, is this fact based upon 
other causes, particularly the character of their religious 
ideas? It will be interesting in this sense to consider an ex- 
ample of immigration and settlement by a special European 
national group whose life is closely connected with its re- 
ligion; namely, the Dutch people in Michigan.” 


1This article is a contribution of the Sociology Section, Michigan Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and is published with the approval of the Director of the 
Station as Journal Art. No. 361 (n:s.). 

The most important sources are the following: The acts and proceedings of 
the Regular Session of the General Synod of the Reformed Church (cited: Gen. 
Syn.) ; Corwin, A Digest of Constit. and Synod. Legislation of the Ref. Church in 
America, 1906 (cited: Digest) ; The Constitution of the Ref. Church in America, 
New York, 1911; Centennial of the Theol. Seminary of the Ref. Church in 
America, 1784-1884; Acta Synodi v.d. Christ]. Geref. Kerk (cited: A.S.) ; Con- 
stitutie d. Geref. Kerk in America, Grand Rapids, 1877; Van Dellen and Keng- 
stra, Kerkelijk Handboek ten Dienste 4d. Christl. Geref. Kerk, ibid. 1915: 
Heyns, Kerkeorde d. Christl. Geref. Kerk, ibid. 1927; Stuart and Hoeksema. 
Church Order Christ. Ref. Church, ibid. 1935; Stuart and Hoeksema, Rules of 
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To understand such relationship some reference to history 
is necessary. Successive groups of Dutch came to North 
America beginning as early as the 17th century.* It was not 
until 1847 that Hollanders coming directly from the Nether- 
lands settled in Michigan. They were not, therefore, descend- 
ants of previous Dutch immigrants. These people were coun- 
trymen and craftsmen of the middle and lower classes. Dur- 
ing the early years of settlement in Michigan they lived the 
life of pioneers.* Later more and more they developed not only 
agriculture—primarily celery cultivation, animal husbandry, 
and horticulture, where they excelled in the raising of tulips 
and pansies—but also navigation and some industries. They 
had also their political and social problems, involving their 
attitude toward Negroes, Indians, Orientals, the Civil War, 
political parties, the World War, the League of Nations, etc.® 





These Netherlanders had lived under adverse economic con- 
ditions in their native country. Furthermore, although this 
situation had existed for some years, they did not emigrate 


Order for the Christ. Ref. Church, ibid. 1935; Schaver, Christ. Ref. Church 
Order ibid. 19387; Gedenkbook van het 50jarig Jubileum d. Christ. Geref. Kerk, 
ibid. 1907. Other significant books are: Beets, De Christ. Geref. Kerk, ibid. 
1918; Berkhoff, Het Christ. Onderwijs en onze Kerkelijke Toekomst, Holland, 
Mich.; Brown, A History of the Ref. Chureh, Grand Rapids; Corwin, A History 
of the Ref. Church, Dutch, in the Amer. Church History Series, Vol. VIII, New 
York, 1895; De Beij and Zwemer, Stemmen uit de Hollandsche Geref. Kerk en 
America, Groningen, 1871; Demarest, History and Characteristics of the Ref. Prot. 
Duteh Church, New York, 1856; Dosker, De Hollandsche Geref. Kerk in Amer- 
ica, Nijmegen, 1867; Vandenbosch, The Dutch Community of Chicago, Chicago, 
1927; Van der Werp, An Outline of the History of the Christ Ref. Church, Hol- 
land, Mich. 1898; Van Eyck, Landmarks of the Ref. Fathers, Grand Rapids, 1922; 
Versteeg, De Pilgrim-Vaders van het Westen, ibid. 1886; Van Hinte, Neder- 
landers in America, Groningen, 1886. The most complete and thorough study 
is the unpublished thesis by H. E. Ryskamp, The Dutch in Western Michigan, 
Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor, 1930. The objectivity developed by this prominent 
member of one of the most important Dutch churches is certainly excellent, 
but he himself does not consider his investigation as the final word. Here, as 
in other sociological studies, the truth can only be elaborated by the coopera- 
tion of members and outsiders. Most of these sources and books are in the 
Public Library of Grand Rapids, Mich., and in the libraries of Calvin College, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and cf Hope College and the Theological Seminary, Hol- 
land, Mich. I thank the librarians for the aid given me. (In all other footnotes 
these references will be cited only by name of author.) 

’Eekhof, A., De Hervormde Kerk in Noord America, 1624-1664, S’Gravenhagen, 
1913. Cf. also Demarest, p. 59 ff and 83 ff. Brown and Corwin passim. 

4Original Sources: Brummelkamp, A., Stemmen uit Noord America, Twede 
Druck, to Amsterdam, 1847; Brummelkamp, A., Holland in America, Arnhem, 
1847; De Moen, De Toestand der Hollandsche Kolonisatie in de Staat Michigan 
in het begin van het Jaar 1849, Amsterdam, 1849: cf. also Dosker, H. E., 
Levensschat van Rev. A. C. Van Raalte, Nijkerk 1893: Lucas, H. S.. The Be- 
ginning of Dutch Immigration to Western Michigan, in Michigan Hist. Mag- 
azin, Vol. VI, No. 4: Ryskamp, p. 11. 

5See a detailed description of some of these matters in Ryskamp, p. 80, 88 ff, 
115, 123, and 164. 
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before coming to America; nor did they go to such Nether- 
land colonies as Java, although they had an opportunity to 
ido so. The fundamental reason for their eventual emigration 
was a religious one. 

At that time the majority of the people in the Netherlands 
were members of the Reformed Church. This church believed 
in strong predestination and in living independent of the state. 
These two points the church declared to be in accordance with 
the kind of Protestant Reform prevalent in some parts 
of Europe during the 16th and 17th centuries as a result of 
the teaching of John Calvin.® But about 1840 the Netherlands 
government tried to make the Reformed Church dependent 
mainly upon the government itself. The ministers, opposed to 
such state organization, and their adherents were persecuted. 
These ministers and their followers sought the separation of 
the church from the state, which could be attained neither in 
their native country nor most probably in the Dutch colonies.? 
This explains their migration to America. 

In America they received help from some other denomina- 
tions but primarily from members and ministers of the Re- 
formed Protestant Dutch Church,® called the Reformed Church 
in America. This church had existed in some parts of the 
United States since the beginning of Dutch settlement in North 
America in the 17th century. It claimed also to be based on the 
ideas of John Calvin. These facts explain why the newcomers 
adhered immediately and without great discussion to the old 
Reformed Protestant Dutch Church in America.® But this was 
also the basis for the rise of some later trouble. 

Twenty-three years before the 1847 immigration to Michigan 
the first separation from the old Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church had occurred. This had resulted in the establishment 
of the True Reformed Church,’ existing principally outside of 
pebeltama, oa van de Hervorming in de Hervormde Kerk, Derde 

Ibid; Ryskamp, p. 159; Van Hinte, II, p. 66 ff. 
maaan Maine ae denies “Beiet gs By Raalte 27 XI “hee and 
Brief v. Sleijsten, Derk and Louise Arnaud. — 

*Ryskamp, p. 23. 


?Brinkenhoff, The History of the True Reformed Dutch Ch S.A. 
New York, 1873. Cf. also Corwin, p. 211, 212. A ee 
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Michigan. As this latter group had objected to the church be- 
coming too completely absorbed in the American environment, 
so also a part of the new Dutch immigration of 1847 later 
made a similar criticism. They severely opposed close connec- 
tion with Methodists and other denominations and, principal- 
ly, the tolerance of Free Masons in their membership. Masonry 
was then considered incompatible with the fundamental idea 
of Calvinism, because in the Masonic Temple the chosen of 
God and those unsaved are united in the same organization. 
This led to the division in 1857 and the formation of the 
Christian Reformed Church by the enemies of Free Masonry. 
Even after this division there still was not complete unity in 
the Reformed Church and in 1882 a stricter group left the old 
church and joined the Christian Reformed Church," and 
finally the original schismatic group, the True Reformed 
Church itself, did so. The mentioned historical facts already 
elucidate the role of contact and assimilation in that people. 
A survey of their adaptation to the different spheres of life 
will more clearly illustrate this problem. 

The construction of the homes, and the eating habits of the 
Michigan Dutch, are practically the same as in other cities, 
as are their stores, handicraft shops, movie theaters, and ho- 
tels. Sometimes the names of restaurants have some Dutch 
character and the waiters may wear Netherland native-garb— 
at the Holland Tulip Festival many of the citizens do—how- 
ever, all that is not the traditional continuation of indigenous 
customs but a modern rational method to increase the tour- 
ist trade. In all of the everyday life matters noted, we may 
interpret the similarity between the customs of the Dutch 
and those of all other peoples in Michigan, living under cor- 
responding social conditions, as an act of accommodation to 
the American environment. Let us see what other likenesses 
may be discovered and, if so, how they may be explained. 

The next two topics lie in the field of ethics. The first is 


the condemnation of pre-marital sex relations and methods 


“Van Hinte, I. p. 407; Dosker, p. 301; Corwin, p. 175; Van der Werp, p. 
36 ff; Vandenbosch, p. 19-21; Van Eyck, p. 43; Schaver, p. 86; Ryskamp, p. 145 
and 169; ‘‘Free Masonry,’ in Digest, p. 203. 
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of birth control by some of the Michigan Dutch people.’* Must 
these attitudes be considered as new proof of assimilation to 
American thinking or as a continuation of specific Nether- 
land ideas? Neither inference need be drawn. To understand 
this.assertion we must not forget, first, that such moral views 
are not common to all people of the United States and of 
the Netherlands, but only to those inhabitants who are close- 
ly connected with some churches, especially those with ortho- 
dox Christian concepts. Secondly, we must remember that a 
great number of North American peoples and also Netherland- 
ers, including the Dutch people of Michigan, have the same 
religious background; i.e. of Calvinistic and Anabaptistic 
origin. The term “Anabaptism’?* is used to indicate a number 
of different religious movements and groups, a continuation of 
older mystical, independent, and individualistic movements at 
the end of the medieval period which increased in the time of 
Luther and Calvin and were characterized by religious in- 
dividualism and a tendency to form small groups of religious 
elite, rather than a large universal and state church as ad- 
vocated by Lutheranism, Calvinism, and Catholicism. Perse- 
cuted in Switzerland and Germany, these groups developed— 
sometimes by mixture with some Calvinistic ideas—into Men- 
nonites, Baptists, Quakers, and others, locating chiefly in the 
Netherlands, England, and the American colonies. Thus Cal- 
vinism, Anabaptism, or some mixture of them form one of the 
essential bases of the mentality of some North American and 
Netherland groups, including the Dutch in Michigan. In con- 
trast to the previously-mentioned, everyday customs, this re- 
semblance in ethical matters; i.e. the condemnation of pre- 
marital sex relations and methods of birth control, through 
the two Dutch Calvinistic churches and other American re- 
ligious groups, must be explained not by assimilation but, 
indirectly, by the existence of the same religious background. 


@Ryskamp, p. 100; Schaver, p. 122. 

BSee a detailed description of this in the following works of L. Keller: 
Geschichte der Widertiiufer, 1880; Die Reformation und die Aelteren Reform- 
parteien, 1885; Johann von Staupitz und die Anfiinge der Reformation, 1888; 
Die Anfiinge de Reformation und die Ketzerschulen, 1897; Cf. also Troeltsch, 
cok ror Sociallehren der Christlichen Kirchen und Gruppen, Tuebingen, 1912, p. 
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4 Is this conformity the only one which may be explained by 
4 means of a common religious base?_ 

As among most groups and classes in the United States, 
also among these Dutch people one finds a special indication 
which may be characterized as the religious-capitalistic mind.” 
It is manifest in the fact that raising of business savings and 
reinvestment in business are recommended, justified, and even 
: commanded by religion and are, therefore, practiced not only 
: among business people but also among countrymen.’* This 
attitude is diametrically opposed to all social theories and 
practices in Eastern and Central Europe, especially in the 
Greek Orthodox and Lutheran environment. As a result of the 
investigations of Max Weber’ it became evident that there 
exists a direct, causal relationship between the so-called cap- 
italistic mentality, on the one side, and the Calvinistic and 
Anabaptistic concept of God, divine grace, and human nature, 
on the other side. Such a concept is basic to a great portion 
of the Netherland and North American peoples. Thus, as in 
the case of their ascetic attitudes toward sex, the conformity 
in the behavior of the Michigan Dutch people is not to be 
interpreted as assimilation to the American environment but ~ 
rather as a result of the common religious and cultural back- 
ground of Calvinistic and Anabaptistic character. 

As has been shown, some characteristics of Dutch life in 

F Michigan may be explained in terms of adjustment to a new 

5 environment. Other attitudes are understandable in the light . 
of their religious background. There are, however, other 
aspects of their life which apparently cannot be explained in 
terms of either. 

There is a point under discussion in each of the two prin- 
cipal churches, the Reformed and the Christian Reformed, in 
the Michigan Dutch colonies; namely, the opposition to or, 
the acceptance of the principle of insurance.’ At first it 
appears strange that people with a definite capitalistic inclin- 
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14Ryskamp, p. 91 ff and 152 ff. 

bWeber, Max, Die Protestantische Ethik und der Geist des Kapitalismus; in 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur Religionssociologie, Vol. I, Tuebingen, 1920. 

eRyskamp, p. 103; Beets, p. 133; Vandenbosch, p. 66. 
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ation should question such a form of foresight, but on closer 
observation it appears that this behavior cannot be explained 
by economic reasons. It is a religious phenomenon and is based 
upon the following idea: All is predestined by the will of God, 
including fire, hail, flood, and the like, and their effects. Try- 
ing to prevent the results of disaster by insurance is, there- 
fore, identical with working against the will of God. This ex- 
plains the doubt of the Michigan Dutch Calvinist and the fact 
that the problem has continued among some Holland groups 
until the present day, but it does not explain why the problem 
exists only among the Dutch Calvinists and perhaps not among 
the majority of American groups with similar religious back- 
grounds. The answer is to be found in the application of the 
results of the investigations by Herbert Schoeffler and his 
pupils’? concerning the connection between Calvinism and 
Anabaptism, on the one hand, and the principle of insurance 
on the other. 

In the early 18th century the Calvinistic and Anabaptistic 
concept gave place, especially in England, to a growing belief 
in the freedom of the human will. This change in belief was 
accompanied by a changed attitude toward insurance. The 
man who is able to control his own destiny is not only allowed 
but feels obligated to safeguard his future by insurance. Amer- 
ican civilization is based not only on the Calvinistic and Ana- 
baptistic background but also on modern rationalism. The 
followers of the Pilgrim Fathers were led by men who had been 
influenced by the social and moral philosophy of English 
rationalism. Furthermore, during the 18th century a similar 
influence upon American life existed. Benjamin Franklin, who 
grew up in a Quaker environment and became the classical type 
of American Rationalism, may be considered a good example. 
It was this rationalistic optimism which spread into various 
denominations of Calvinistic and Anabaptistic origin. Accord- 
ingly, it should be clear why, in the States following the 





Rosin, Lebensversicherung und ihre Geistes-geschichtlichen Grundlagen, in 
Kélner Anglistische Arbeiten, No. 16, Leipsig, 1932. See also a detailed discus- 
sion of this in Honigsheim, P., Zur Religionssociologie des Englischen Protes- 
tantismus ; in Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fur Sociologie, XI, 3-4, 1933. 
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P Colonial period, there was little opposition to insurance. But 
why did the Michigan Dutch, who have the same religious 
background, continue their hostility to this principle? 

A new point of view must be recognized in order to explain 
this and other social phenomena about which we will speak 
later. We must recall what was covered in the introduction; 
namely, that people in some Netherland provinces were opposed 
to the great Dutch Reformed Church when it developed into a 
state church. But that was not the only cause of their objec- 
tion. This claim of independence from the state formed only 
a part of the program of rigorous Calvinism and was connected, 
without interruption,'*® with the old Dutch “Pietism” of the 17th 
century or, as it was called in the Netherlands, “Precisism.”?® 
This word means, as it was then used, “the correct Calvinistic 
behavior of the people as elected by God.” “Precisism” is 
Calvinism after the last remnants of humanism were excluded 
by the Synod of Dortrecht (1619). It is, therefore, Calvinism 
without humanistic and rationalistic influence. Dutch Calvin- 
ism of the 18th century and the first third of the 19th century, 
as well as its later expression among the Hollanders in Michi- 
gan—where the decisions of the Synod of Dortrecht are con- 
sidered as basic background by the two churches and the 
ministers are obliged to subscribe them*°—is, generally speak- 
ing, a continuation or at least a modification of antihumanistic 
and antirationalistic mentality. This foundation explains the / 
temporary aversion of the Michigan Dutch to insurance. In 
the case of some other American groups of Calvinistic or Ana- 
baptistic origin we find no such opposition, since their theology 
was rooted in a more rationalistic concept. Thus we have 
seen that certain cultural similarities between Hollanders and 
non-Hollanders in Michigan may be explained either in terms 


Beets, p. 21 ff; Versteeg, p. 63. 

19See a detailed description of this in the following works: Heppe, Geschichte 
des Pietismus und der Mystik in der Reformierten Kirche namentlich der Nieder- 
lande, 1879; Ritschl, A., Geschichte des Pietismus, Vol. I, 1880 (This work is 
valuable but exaggerates the importance of the Catholic and Anabaptistic in- 
fluence in Pietism), Goeters, Die Vorbereitung des Pietismus in der Reformierten 
Kirche der Niederlande, 1911. 

*The Constitution of the Reformed Church, Art. II, see. 4, p. 17. Cf. also 
De Beij and Zwemer, p. 185, and Hoeksema, A Triple Breach in the Foundation 
of the Reformed Truth, 1924. 
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of assimilation or on the basis of a common cultural back- 
ground. Many differences in behavior, on the other hand, are 
apparently traceable to diversities in the religious beliefs. 
We turn next to a consideration of other effects of the pietistic 
background of the Dutch upon their behavior. 

Up to this point the behavior of adult Hollanders alone has 
been considered. Furthermore, we have viewed them as a 
religious unit, rather than in all their various social contacts 
apart from their churches. Recognizing the fact that there 
are Dutch children, we now ask to which schools they go and 
to what groups they belong? We likewise ask of what clubs 
and fraternities, other than religious, are the adults members? 
Are the churches isolated or working jointly with other denomi- 
nations? In answering these questions we are obliged to make 
a distinction between the two principal churches to which the 
Netherlands in Michigan belong. 

One of the most essential matters of disagreement between 
the two Dutch church groups is the problem of public-supported 
schools versus the private church schools. The Christian Re- 
formed Church contends that the Reformed Church does not 
have enough interest in a church school of its own, since the 
members send their children to the public schools, while the 
members of the Christian Reformed Church maintain their 
parochial schools. In the matter of youth organizations a 
similar difference appears. The Christian Reformed Churches 
sponsor their own Scout groups while the others do not. We 
find a comparable situation in regard to adult association in 
clubs and interest groups. As indicated above in the historical 
sketch, the Reformed Church allowed its members to belong to 
the Masonic Lodge—one of the causes of the schism which 
today is still a cause of discord. Lastly, the Reformed Church 
cooperates with some other churches and with some inter- 
denominational and other unions, but the Christian Reformed 
Church group regards such associations as too “liberal” and 
incompatible with strict Calvinistic doctrine.24_ What will ex- 
plain this difference? We must keep in mind the historical 
importance of so-called “Precisism.” 
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A superficial observer might think that Calvinism was the 
simplest, clearest, and most logical of religious concepts. This 
is so if only the dogma is considered.** A reaction always 
appears after a period of human self-glorification and over- 
emphasis on human ability. Representing the most extreme 
reaction against the emphasis on human self-confidence and 
optimism characteristic of the Italian Renaissance and the 
Catholic Counter-Reformation, Calvinism embodies in theo- 
logico-anthropological terms the epitome of original human 
corruptness and the unfitness of the human reason and will. 
But in respect to organization, Calvinism is more complicated. 
Catholicism and Calvinism, in other points completely oppo- 
site, are somewhat similar in this particular. Each assumes 
to be the only universal church to which all human beings 
should belong, but in contrast to Catholicism, Calvinism 
assumes to include two different kinds of human beings, the 
“elect” and the “condemned.” The existence of these two kinds 
of “souls”—“saved” and “unsaved” or “elect” and “unchosen” 
—in the same church increases the possibility of a split, be- 
cause of the tendency of each individual to seek security by 
associating especially and exclusively with the “elected.” Such 
a possibility can also become a reality if an impulse comes 
from without, as it did in the case of the Anabaptists. The 
Anabaptist movement described above always existed near Cal- 
vinism. Bucer, a friend and collaborator of Calvin, introduced 
some elements of Anabaptism into Calvinism. Especially in 
the Netherlands this mystic-individualistic-anabaptistic ele- 
ment never disappeared from the Calvinistic church. In Latin 
the term was “ecclesiola in ecclesia”; that is, “a small church 


group of the elect within the large universal body of the church, 


2Gen. Syn. Vol. 26, p. 899; Vol. 29, p. 129 and 963; Vol. 31, p. 83 and 415. 
“Admission of Ministe rs from other Churches,” “American Bible Society,” “Amer. 
Protest. Society,” “Church Union,” “Congregational Church,” ‘‘Evang. Alliance,” 
“Lynch Law,” ‘‘Public Schools,” “Ref. Church of U.S.A.,” “Y. M. C. A.,” “Young 
People’s Society of Christ. Endeavor,” in Digest p. 3, 18, 24, 137, 157, 257, 381, 
574, 587, 835, 856; A. S. 1922, p. 76; 1924, p. 69, 108. 160, 328. Cf. also Beets, 
p. 282, 403, 422; Berkhoff, p. 9; Gedenkboek, p. 84; Heyns, p. 97; Ryskamp, p 
56 ff and p. 145 footnote 33. 

2The Exposition of Reformed Doctrine can be found in the following works: 
Beets, H., The Reformed Confession Explained, Grand Rapids, 1929; Berkhoff. 
Manual of Reformed Doctrine, Grand Rapids, 1933; Bosma, Exposition of 
Reformed Doctrine, Grand Rapids—1907. 
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which contained both elect and unsaved members.” This kind 
of organization denotes a sort of synthesis between the Calvin- 
istic church idea and the Anabaptistic postulate of the small 
elite group. “Precisism” in the Holland Reformed Church of 
the 17th century, “Pietism” in the Calvinistic Church of the 
17th and 18th centuries in some parts of Germany near the 
Netherlands, the so-called “Labadism,” the separation under- 
taken by Labadie and his followers in the 17th century,”* the 
Dutch “Afscheiding,” or the new segregation at the beginning 
of the 19th century,** the “Kuypersche Schisma,” also called 
the “Doleerende Kerk,” which occurred in 1881—all these and 
others are more or less identical. They are born out of the 
idea of a small inner group in the large church and the three 
last, Labadism, Afscheiding, and Kuypersche Schisma, prove 
that in actual operation it is not possible to maintain a stable 
church organization built upon the theory of the “ecclesiola in 
ecclesia.” This retrospective view of the history of Calvinism 
and of the injection of Anabaptistic elements into it will help 
us to understand the difference in the degree of assimilation 
between the Christian Reformed and the Reformed Church. 
The Christian Reformed Church discourages the association 
of their children, youth, and adults with members of other 
religious and social groups. If a group refuses to remain 
associated with those Calvinistic people who are not among 
the “elect,” and if they prefer to unite with a small group of 
fellow conservatives who feel that they are unmistakably 


chosen by God, they will certainly refuse to associate with 


others who are not even Calvinists, but liberals, Free Masons, 
and so forth. 

The isolation of the Christian Reformed Church forms a link 
in the chain of phenomena, known as “ecclesiola in ecclesia.” 
An additional proof of this relationship is the respect given 
by writers of the Christian Reformed Church to Labadie, the 

See a detailed description of all this in the following works: Goeters, op. cit. ; 
Ritschl, op. cit., Vol. II and III; Goebel, Geschichte des Christl. Lebens in der 
Rheinisch-Westphiilischen Evangelischen Kirche, 1849-1860. See also a detailed 
discussion of this in Honigsheim, Westdeutscher Pietismus als Kulturvermittler, 


in Westdeutsche Wochenschrift II, 10, Kéln, 1920. 
*Rullmann, De Afscheiding in de Nederl. Hervormde Kerk, Amsterdam, 1916. 
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extremist representing such “precisistic” tendencies of sepa- 
ration in the 17th century. The Reformed Church, on the other 
hand, regards Labadie as a separatist.2° Another indication 
of the same fact is the close cooperation shown by exchange of 
books, tracts, and pamphlets between the Christian Reformed 
Church and the “Doleerende Kerk” which was founded by 
Abraham Kuyper at the time of the so-called “Kuypersche 
Schism” in Amsterdam, in 1881. The lack of accommodation 
of the Christian Reformed Church to its American environ- 
ment does not arise from the fact that its members were 
affected by the penetrating influence of Kuyper’s theology. 
A correct interpretation of the fact is that in its American 
isolation, members of the Christian Reformed Church wish to 
retain contacts with their theological brethren who live in 
the Netherlands.”° 

An objection might be raised on the ground that such a 
difference may be due to different economic environment. But 
facts do not substantiate this view. In a highly-industrialized 
city like Grand Rapids one might expect to find a more-assimi- 
lated Dutch people than in a much less industrialized small 
town, such as Holland, Michigan; the actual situation, how- 
ever, is just the reverse. The most satisfactory explanation / 
seems to be in terms of religious background. In Holland the 
influence of the Reformed Church predominates, while in Grand 
Rapids the pietistic Christian Reformed Church influence is 
a greater one. As we have noted from the history of Calvin- 
ism, this precisistic tendency to form a group of religious elite 
always hinders accommodation. This explains why the Dutch 
of Grand Rapids are less assimilated in this sense than the 
Dutch of Holland. 

The reader may wonder if these Calvinists are the only peo- 
ple whose assimilation has been hampered by religion. Due 
to the limited scope of this paper we can only suggest that 
the complete answer may be found in the comparative study 
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5Beets, p. 21 and 24; Dosker, p. 202; Philaletes, Schibboleth of Sibboleth, 
I 


Holland, Mich., 1892, p. 29; Hospers, 
1897, p. 48. 
%A. S., 1924, Bijlage XI, p. 3138: Ryskamp, p. 123; Vandenbosch, p. 48. 


Seginsel van Separatie, Cleveland, Ohio, 
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not only of Michigan Dutch Calvinists but also of other Re- 
formed Churches, such as the Reformed Church German, also 
called the Reformed Church in the United States, and small 
isolated groups, such as the Amish Mennonites and Schwenck- 
feldians*‘ in Pennsylvania. In future publications the author 
hopes to develop this hypothesis and to elaborate upon the 
connections between the religious history of the Michigan 
Dutch and their political, social, and agricultural practices 
and attitudes. 

277See a detailed description of this in the following works: Dubbs, J. H., 
Historical Manual of the Reformed Church in the U.S.A., Lancaster, 1888 ; Dubbs, 
J. H., A History of the Reformed Church German, in The American Church 
History Series, Vol. VIII, New York, 1895; Smith, H., The Mennonites of Amer- 
ica, Indiana, 1909; Fisker, J., The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America, Vol. I, 
Boston and New York, 1899; Hull, W. J., William Penn and the Dutch Quaker 


Migration to Pennsylvania (Swartmore College Monographies No. 2, 1935), Ecke, 
K. Schwenckfeld, Luther und der Gedanke einer Apostolischen Reform, 1911. 
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(Michigan History Magazine is sent free to schools and libraries. Con- 
sult the volumes there, or write to the Michigan Historical 
Commission, Lansing) 


The problem of illuminating the darkness is as old as man. 
Lamps of a kind were used many thousands of years ago. Any 
portable object that would carry fire might be called a “lamp.” 
Earliest lamps were made of stone, bone, or clay. The Greeks 
and the Romans made shapely lamps of alabaster, bronze, and 
other metals. But the fats and oils and resinous woods burned 
in them made unpleasant smells. An early Greek writes: “One 
could not enjoy the good things of the table until his in- 
dulgence in wine had made him indifferent to the stench of the 
smoking lamps.” And there was not much improvement until 
so late as the middle of the 18th century, A. D. In the Oc- 
tober number of the Magazine, 1928, Dr. E. F. Greenman writes 
of the “Karly Lamps in State Pioneer Museum,” 
ticle the following illustrations are used. 
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Fig. 1—A Betty lamp and its walnut stand. A type used 
up to Colonial times in America, and thereafter to some ex- 
tent. This one is somewhat dressed up, no doubt for use 
in the Colonial parlor. It is made of copper, iron and brass. 
The bottom is copper, soldered to the brass sides. 
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N Armistice Day, November 11, a monument to David H. 
(t.. Governor of Michigan 1881-1883, was unveiled 
at the corner of Van Buren and Michigan Avenue, “Street of 
Governors.” Among those present at the dedication were Gov. 
Jerome’s grand-nephew, James H. Jerome of Saginaw, and his 
grand-niece, Miss Betty Newton of Detroit. 

Michigan Avenue—on which Gov. Jerome, Aaron T. Bliss 

and Gov. Brucker all lived at various times—was the route of 
a colorful Armistics Day parade in which more than 30 civic, 
patriotic and veterans’ organizations marched past the 
speakers’ platform just previous to the exercises. 
. The granite boulder to which the bronze plate is affixed was 
taken from the Cass River bank many years ago by Mr. Frank 
E. Satchel, 78-year-old pioneer farmer and sportsman, whose 
death occurred only a few days before the unveiling ceremony. 
The boulder was contributed by Mr. Fred Dustin, archeologist 
of the Saginaw valley, to whom it was presented by Mr. Sat- 
ehel some years ago. 

The bronze plaque reads: 


HOME OF 
DAVID H. JEROME 
GOVERNOR OF MICHIGAN 1881-1883 
STATE SENATOR 1863-1868 
MEMBER CONSTITUTIONAL COMMISSION 1873 
MERCHANT, LUMBERMAN, FINANCIER 
FIRST GOVERNOR BORN IN MICHIGAN 
DETROIT, NOV. 17, 1829 
Erected in 1941 by the 
Michigan State Historical Society 
and the 
Saginaw Valley Historical Society 


In the ceremonies preceding the unveiling, former Gov. 
Brucker outlined Gov. Jerome’s career and eulogized the gov- 
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ernor’s life and achievements. Other speakers at the dedica- 
tion, presided over by Mr. John P. Schuch, trustee of the 
State Historical Society and president of the Saginaw Valley 
Historical Society, included: Mr. Herman F. Luhrs, Flint, 
State Commander of the American Legion; Col. Augustus H. 
Gansser of the Red Arrow Division, former department com- 
mander of the Spanish War Veterans and of the American 
Legion; and Dr. George N. Fuller, state historian and execu- 
tive secretary of the Michigan Historical Commission. The 
invocation was given by Rev. Emil Montanus and the bene- 
diction by Dr.-Henry W. Fischer. The bronze plaque on the 
granite marker was donated from the Governor Jerome Me- 
morial Fund under supervision of the Saginaw Valley and 
state historical groups. The list of donors to this fund was 
published in the Summer number of the Magazine for 1940. 

Musical organizations which took part in the dedication 
exercises and in the Armistice Day parade were from Sag- 
inaw. 


A meeting of the Trustees of the Michigan State Historical 
Society was held in Saginaw on November 11, the principal 
business being to hear committee reports on revision of the 
constitution of the Michigan State Historical Society. 

The meeting followed a luncheon at the home of Trustee 
John P. Schuch. Later the Trustees recessed to attend the 
dedicatory exercises at the unveiling of a monument to former 
rovernor David H. Jerome, reconvening at the Schuch Hotel 
for a session which extended into the evening. 

As a result of some five hours of earnest discussion, a re- 
vised constitution was produced for presentation to the mem- 
bership at a meeting to be held in Lansing on Michigan Day, 
January 26, for further consideration. 

It is the earnest desire of the Trustees that all historical 
groups in the state send delegates to this meeting. Representa- 
tives of the Michigan Historical Commission will take part in 
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the proceedings, and the meeting promises to be of much 
significance for the state’s historical work. 

The public is invited. Watch your newspapers for announce- 
ments. 


The afternoon of November 7, a conference on Detroit and 
Wayne County history was held under auspices of the De- 
troit Council on Local History and the Department of History 
of Wayne University, when the following program was given 
at the University: 

History of Commerce and Industry. Chairman: C. C. 
Barnes, Supervisor of the Social Sciences, Detroit Public 
Schools; “A Commercial and Economie Study of Detroit, 1815- 
1825,” Floyd R. Dain, Teacher in the Burt School, Detroit; 
“The Iron and Steel Industry in the Detroit Area,’ William 
F. Lawler, President of the Detroit Council on Local History ; 
“History of Electricity in Detroit,” (illustrated), William H. 
Lane, Detroit Edison Company. 

Phases of Wayne County History. Chairman: Floyd Haight, 
President of the Dearborn Historical Commission; “Early 
Churches of Dearborn,” John Smith, Dearborn Historical So- 
ciety; “Memories of Old Delray,” P. H. Scott, Professor of 
Speech, Wayne University; “Sources for the Study of Wayne 
County History Available in the Burton Historical Collection,” 
Miss Louise Rau, Burton Historical Collection. 

Michigan and Canada. Chairman: Joseph P. Selden, Pro- 
fessor of History, Wayne University; “Michigan as a Part 
of New France,” Ferris Lewis, Instructor in the Dearborn 
Junior College; “The Patriots’ War,’ Fred C. Hamil, In- 
structor-in History, Wayne University; “The Impact of Mich- 
igan and Canadian Agricultural Societies on Each Other,” 
Sidney Glazer, Assistant Professor in History, Wayne Univer- 
sity. 

In the evening a dinner session was held at Webster Hall 
Hotel. Toastmaster: Raymond C. Miller, Chairman of the His- 
tory Department, Wayne University; “Address of Welcome to 
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the Guests,” David Henry, Executive Vice President, Wayne 
University. 

General Anthony Wayne Program. Chairman: Milo M. 
Quaife, Secretary of the Burton Historical Collection and Gen- 
eral Chairman of the Anthony Wayne Memorial Association ; 
“Our Glamorous Historical Heritage,’ R. Clyde Ford, Presi- 
dent of the Michigan State Historical Society; “Anthony 
Wayne Visits Detroit,’ F. Clever Bald, Instructor in History, 
Detroit Institute of Technology. 

Harlow Lindley, Director of the Ohio Archaeological and 
Historical Society, was scheduled to speak on “Ohio’s Debt to 
Anthony Wayne,” but the hour being late, Mr. Lindley con- 
fined himself to brief remarks of a practical nature, on Co- 
operation of historical agencies. 

The booklet Sixty Years, a compilation of articles describing 
six decades in the growth of Detroit, 1881-1941, was presented 
to each dinner guest with the compliments of the J. L. Hudson 
Company. 


Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Mid-West Museums Con- 
ference held in Fort Wayne, Indiana, October 16-17-18, re- 
ported by Mr. C. J. Sherman, Director State Historical Mu- 
seum, Lansing: 

Thursday, October 16: Informal reception from 8:30 to 
12:00 p. m. Mr. Wichers of Holland, Michigan, showed some 
interesting slides and moving pictures of the Tulip Festival, 
explaining how the Museum cooperated with the pageant by 
encouraging proper costumes, folk dances, ete. 

Friday Morning, October 17: Mr. R. T. Hatt of Cranbrook 
appeared at the meeting in a wheel chair, having come direct 
from a Detroit hospital. His subject was “New Wings for Cran- 
brook.” He used slides to show what has already been accom- 
plished, also the architect’s views of the future. 

Mr. Willard C. Wichers of Holland gave an extended paper, 
entitled “A Dutch Folk Museum in America,” relating the 
history and trials of the Dutch from the time they landed 
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up to the present time, telling how they served not only Hol- 
land, Michigan, but all the United States. 

Mr. Louis A. Warren, Director of the Lincoln National Life 
Foundation, gave a most enlightening talk on the Founda- 
tion’s work and objectives. “A few of the myths about Lincoln 
should and will be swept away,” he said, “such as the indolence 
of Lincoln’s father, the poverty of the family, and the Ann 
Rutledge engagement, because none are based on truth, as 
documents in our Archives prove.” The Foundation’s interest 
to collect, he said, was started from the day the company 
organized, inspired by a picture of Lincoln presented by his 
son Robert. 

Mr. Thorne Deuel of the Illinois State Museum, Springfield, 
stated that they had acquired the Payne home and had started 
a modern youth museum, but had little to report as yet. Also 
he showed some colored lantern slides of the home. 

Afternoon session, 2:00 p. m.: Walter H. McBride of the 
Fort Wayne Art Museum gave some facts about his museum, 
mentioning a two mill tax for Art Schools and Museums in 
cities over 100,000 population. 

Mr. J. Arthur McLean of Toledo showed with slides the im- 
portance of Oriental Art for American Museums, bringing out 
the well-known fact that it was the Orient and not Greece 
that gave us true proportion and form. 

“Trying to Make a Living Room of a Museum,” was the topic 
of Siegfried R. Weng, Dayton Art Institute. This talk was 
illustrated with slides showing sets in the museum that could 
be adapted in the home. Also he showed outdoor decorating 
of the museum and some of the obstacles that had been over- 
come at the Dayton Institution. 

Dr. Carl A. Guthe, Director of the University of Michigan 
Museums, brought out in his informal talk the idea of not 
depending too much on charts and diagrams but using real 
exhibits. He also stressed the point that we are not only work- 
ing for the people of today but those of the next generation, 
so time should.be spent on preserving the treasures that are in 
the museum at the present. 
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A tour of the Swinney Homestead Museum followed the 
afternoon meeting. Here was a condition very similar to the 
State Museum at Lansing before the rehabilitation, good and 
bad mixed together, stressing the importance of competent 
aid and a set of rules for the Museum. 

Evening: The Annual Dinner was held at 7:30 p. m. in the 
Old Fort Room, Hotel Indiana. Arthur B. Carr was the prin- 
cipal speaker, his subject being “Youth Unfolds.” This was a 
children’s museum subject, relating some of the development 
noticed in children after visiting the Museum for their second, 
third and fourth time. 

Saturday morning meetings were held in the auditorium of 
the Lincoln Life Insurance Building where opportunity was 
had to view some three hundred Lincoln pictures. 

The annual business meeting started at 10:00 o’clock. A new 
constitution and by-laws were adopted, after much discussion 
led by J. A. MacLean of Toledo. Df. Guthe was re-elected 
President. After the business meeting two papers were read by 
Margaret Braton of Detroit and Mr. H. C. Shetrone of Co- 
lumbus on “Defense Exhibits” and Programs in the Museum. 

The afternoon was spent in visiting historical spots of in- 
terest. One outstanding feature of this program was the colored 
slides and the moving pictures. It showed how color keeps an 
audience awake and alert. 


The annual meeting of the Marquette County Historical So- 
ciety was held at the Peter White Public Library, Marquette, 
Tuesday evening, October 7, 1941, at eight o’clock, President 
Harlow A. Clark presiding. 

The exhibit on the second floor of the library was open to 
inspection at 7:00 p. m. and was viewed by many. It featured 
some twenty christening-robes among other things. 

At the business meeting reports of officers were presented 
and accepted for filing. A nominating committee consisting of 
Prof. H. B. Ebersole, Mrs. C. R. Everett, and Mrs. M. K. Rey- 
nolds nominated for re-election all existing officers of the so- 
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ciety. By vote of the society the secretary was directed to cast 
the ballot of the society for the nominees. 

On motion of F. B. Spear, Mrs. Helen Longyear Paul was 
elected to honorary life membership in the society, with appro- 
priate words of appreciation of her many services to the so- 
ciety. 

The following papers were read: 

“Sidelights on some Upper Peninsula Land Grants,” by Mrs. 
Helen L. Paul; “Paragraph Pictures of Early Marquette,” by 
Kenyon Boyer of the Daily Mining Journal, Marquette; “A 
srief History of the Marquette Fire Department,” by William 
A. Urick, Jr., of Marquette. 

The attendance at this meeting was very good, the assembly- 
room being filled to capacity. 

Adjournment at 9:30 was followed by a social hour and re- 
freshments provided by Mrs. Jopling. 

All officers of the society were present. 

During the past year the corresponding-secretary has at- 
tended to the routine duties of the office, which are chiefly 
answering requests for information regarding some point of 
Upper Peninsula history or biography, some of which have 
come in from distant points and others routed through the 
office of the Michigan Historical Commission at Lansing; and 
in selecting and ordering documents for the library of the so- 
ciety. Some recent books relate, at least in part to the dis- 
trict, and they have been added to our collection so far as 
they have come to our attention. It may be pointed out that 
some writings which on the surface might appear to have no 
reference to this locality, will, upon inspection, be found to do 
so, and the information which they contain, perhaps embedded 
deep within the text, may at some future date prove to be in- 
valuable to some writer or researcher. To make this remote 
material more available, it will be desirable to extend our in- 
dexes to all parts of our collection. 

The index work of W.P.A. workers on certain of our files, 
came to an end last spring and has not been resumed. It may 
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be possible to continue it later. However, some of this work 
was carelessly done and has little value. 

It has long been recognized that the value of the society’s 
records to the community would be greatly enhanced were a 
part time librarian employed. At the last meeting of the Board 
of Directors the corresponding-secretary was authorized to 
employ a librarian on a restricted time basis and I am glad 
to report that Miss Phyllis Rankin of the staff of the Peter 
White Public Library consented to serve in this capacity to the 
extent of four hours per week. The library now housed in our 
building at 213 N. Front St., will be open for two hours each 
Monday and Wednesday forenoon with Miss Rankin in charge. 

The removal of most of our collections to the vault in this 
building is also an important event in the history of the so- 
ciety. 

The renewal of the lease to the city of Marquette of our 
building at 213 N. Front St. is periding. The society through 
resolution of its board of directors has asked the release to the 
society of the entire rear room on the second floor of the build- 
ing for exhibition and other purposes. 

The work of cataloguing the society’s collections was con- 
tinued during the summer by Miss Harriet Evert of the Port 
Huron Library, while book repair work was conducted by Miss 
Florence Ward. 

The accession of museum material from the estate of the 
late Morgan Stafford of Newtonville, Mass., is a valuable addi- 
tion to our resources. We have reason to believe that other 
such accessions will be forthcoming when we are prepared 
to care for and exhibit them properly. 

—L. A. Chase, Marquette, Corresponding Secretary. 


Bay County Historical Society was organized in 1919 and 
has a paid-up membership of 250 persons. 

It has a spacious, up-to-date equipped Museum which was 
opened to the public upon the dedication of the Bay County 
building on March 11, 1933. The Museum contains nearly 6,000 
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articles properly classified and catalogued. There is a valuable 
Indian collection on display and an almost complete exhibit 
of authentic Michigan birds’ eggs artistically arranged. 

The Museum has a full time paid director. It is financed 
through the Board of Supervisors of Bay County plus member- 
ship dues which are 50 cents a year. 

The Director has been assisted for several years by N.Y.A. 
help. 

The officers of the society consist of a President, three Vice 
Presidents, a Treasurer, Recording Secretary, Historian, also 
a board of nine directors consisting of prominent interested 
citizens who attend the regular monthly meetings. Also the 
society has an advisory board of nine members, consisting 
largely of Pioneers of Bay County. 

The Society aims to put on an interesting program each 
month in the year, either in the Museum or out of doors, and 
an annual pioneer picnic with a colorful program. 

A special feature of 1941 was held August 20, the opening 
day of the Bay County Agricultural Exposition which was 
designated by the Exposition Committee as Pioneer Day. There 
was a basket picnic, many prizes for old and young, special 
programs throughout the day, and the main speaker of.the day 
was Mr. Wendell Lund of Lansing. An exhibit from the 
Museum was on display throughout the four days of the Ex- 
position, with an attendant to solicit membership into the 
Bay County Historical Society. 

Pioneer Day has become a Bay County Institution and is 
a great factor in the building up of the Society and the 
Museum. 

—Mrs. Homer E. Buck, Bay City, Secretary. 


Meeting at the call of Stanley Newton, official of an older 
organization, Chippewa Historical Society organized on the 
evening of Oct. 27, in Carnegie Library, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich- 
igan. Officers are: Jos. EK. Bayliss, Pres., Dr. Emil H. Webster, 
(M. D.), Vice Pres., Miss Alice B. Clapp, Corresponding Sec., 
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James MacKenzie, Recording Sec., Edwin T. Brown, Treas. 
These officers are to confer and draft constitution and by- 
laws, and prepare resolutions expressive of the will of the 
majority in relation to the purposes and future functioning 
of the organization. 


To help finance county historical work, Representative Ar- 
thur C. MacKinnon of Bay City introduced a bill in the 1941 
legislature which became Public Act No. 46, and reads as 
follows: 

The board of supervisors of any county in the state is here- 
by authorized to raise and appropriate a sum not exceeding 
$600 in any one year for the purpose of collecting, publishing, 
housing or displaying historical materials bearing on the his- 
tory of the county and for the fostering of any movement tend- 
ing to further the historical interests of the county. 


TRY THESE 
(Answers on page 91) 


When did Michigan become a separate Territory? 


What Michigan county is named for a Spanish sovereign? 


When and where was the University of Michigan founded ? 
Of what county is Isle Royale a part? 

What was the “Crosswhite case”? 

In what part of Michigan did the Potawatomi Indians 
live? 

Where was Fort Pontchartrain? 

Who was governor of Michigan during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war? 

What is the oldest permanent settlement in Michigan? 
What is the state flower? 
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“Dear Editor :—Harry Whitely, editor of the Dowagiac News called my atten- 
tion to the article on LaSalle’s cross-Michigan trip in the Spring number of the 
Michigan History Magazine. I am sorry but I cannot at all agree with the 
conclusion as to the route. Neither does Whitely. He asked me to write a criti- 
cism of it embodying our ideas. We believe the author ignored some of the 
facts as given by LaSalle which very clearly indicate his route. Enclosed is our 
view. 

“Sincerely, 
“Geo. R. Fox” 


(Below are published the remarks of Mr. Fox.—Ed.) 

LaSalle in making his traverse of Michigan on his way back 
to Niagara in the spring of 1680, was accompanied by four of 
his men and his Indian. This Indian was LaSalle’s personal 
attendant called by Hennepin LaSalle’s “slave.” Although he 
was an Indian he was probably as unfamiliar with the region 
through which they passed, as were the five white men. 

As LaSalle makes no mention of utilizing any of the Indian 
trails of Southern Michigan, he probably depended upon him- 
self and set out with “no other guide but his genius and his 
compass,” as Tonti phrased it,' directly for the western end 
of Lake Erie and the mouth of the Detroit River. From the 
Detroit, in his own words, “We followed on foot the shore of 
Lake Erie * * and arrived at Niagara on Easter Morning.” 

He set out for his fort at Niagara from the mouth of the 
St. Joseph River on March 25 at noon and ended at his fortress 
April 22, 1680. Granting he arrived at Niagara in the after- 
noon or evening, he was 2814 days on the trip. 

The distance in an airline across Michigan from St. Joseph 
to the mouth of the Detroit River is about 168 miles. From 
the Detroit to Niagara a direct course is about 205 miles. His 
total airline mileage was about 373. But LaSalle could not 
have followed a straight line to his objective. Allowing ten 
per cent for deviations, his route probably was about 410 miles 
in length. 

LaSalle’s time table as given in his account is: 


March 25 Left the St. Joseph at noon. 

March 26 In briers and thorns. 

March 27 In briers and thorns. 

March 28 Forest more open—game plentiful—evening camp 
on edge of a “field”—Potawotamis appear. 


‘Frances Gaither, The Fatal River, p. 36. 
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March 29 Crossed “natural opening’—“4 or 5 leagues 
wide.” 

March 30 “Amidst great swamps.” 

March 31 “Amidst great swamps.” 

April 1 “Amidst great swamps.” 

April 2. “Unusual freeze’—they were east of “the middle 
of the marsh,” “where there was a rather deep river.” 

April 3 Probably “amidst great swamps.” 

April 4 Two men fall ill. 

April 5 Finding a “nearby river which might flow into 
Lake Erie’—building an elm-bark canoe. 

April 6, 7, 8, 9,10 In canoe on river—“After five days of 
navigation we had made less progress than * * in one day’s 
march.” 

April 11,12 If the river was the Huron or the Raisin, two 
days at the most should take the party to the Detroit River. 

April 13 to April 22. Crossing the Detroit River and walk- 
ing along the shore of Lake Erie. Thirty leagues from Niagara 
two men fell ill with pneumonia. Two days were spent in build- 
ing a canoe to take them on to Niagara which was reached 
March 22.7 

LaSalle’s route divides naturally into two parts. From St. 
Joseph to the Detroit River, LaSalle was 1814 days (or 1714) 
if it was only a one-day trip from where he left the Huron 
or the Raisin. 

It was ten days (or 11) from the Detroit to Niagara. 

LaSalle had no reason for directing his course to reach what 
is now Detroit. He says, “We followed on foot the shore of 
Lake Erie.” By going to the site of Detroit he would be going 
many miles out of his way to the north, and to reach Lake 
Erie he must travel 20 to 25 miles south or south-east to the 
Lake. 

One point on the Detroit River LaSalle knew. At a spot 
here Tonti (with five men sent ahead of the Griffin to meet 
such of the fifteen traders LaSalle early in the year had sent 
to barter for skins with the Illinois, which traders might be 


bid, p. 104. 
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returning,) made a camp. This camp was “at the entrance to 
the Detroit River on a bit of a bar with a marsh behind it.” 
As Tonti was in this camp for several weeks he doubtless con- 
structed shelters of some sort. When LaSalle headed east from 
the St. Joseph he would doubtless remember this camp and 
take his bearings for it. 

LaSalle states that he arrived “at the strait where Lake 
Huron meets Lake Erie.” This could not mean the lower end 
of Lake Huron, as this was miles out of his way by any route 
to Niagara. 

The strait was “at this spot and almost everywhere else, 
fully a league wide,” says LaSalle. The Detroit is not the same 
width throughout its length, but the points where it is “a 
league” and a little more in width are where the Detroit 
debouches into Lake Erie. The probable spot where LaSalle 
crossed the river was at this point, just above Lake Erie at 
Tonti’s camp, where at once he could resume his journey east 
along “the shore of Lake Erie.” 

This point on the Detroit is about 168 miles directly east 
of the mouth of the St. Joseph. Or, allowing ten percent for 
deflections, 185 miles, which LaSalle covered in either 1714 
or 1814 days. 

But all these days were not spent in travel, or advantageous 
travel. One day at least, while two of his men were sick, must 
have been spent searching for a river running toward Lake 
Erie and in building the elm-bark canoe. Probably while La- 
Salle searched, the men, including the Indian, built the boat. 

LaSalle further says that “after five days of navigation we 
had made less progress than we usually did in one day’s 
march.” In other words, here were four days partly wasted, 
or days in which they did not make the average. 

Subtracting 5 days—4 lost and 1 in camp—in crossing 
from the St. Joseph, the actual travelling time, if by foot, 
would have been 1314 (or 1214) days which, on 185 miles, 
makes the day’s average 1514 miles if the former, 15 if the 
latter. 


‘Ibid, p. 107. 
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With open lake shore for their highway, the little party 
made much better time on the Detroit River-Niagara part of 
their course than across Michigan. Deducting two days for 
building a canoe, they travelled 7 days (8 if the elm-canoe 
trip ended but a day away from the mouth of the Detroit) 
at the rate of 32 miles a day for the former, and 28 miles 
a day for the latter. 

In travelling across Michigan LaSalle does not definitely 
name any streams, lakes or other points. But he does describe 
certain natural features that indicate his line of march. 

For two and a half days he and his companions passed 
through “thorns and brambles”. 

They were in open forest one day. 

The Potawotamis appeared that night (March 28). 

The evening of the 28th their camp was at “the edge of a 
field,” later called by LaSalle a “natural clearing.” They 
crossed it the next day, hence were camped on its west side. 

“The natural clearing” was “four or five leagues wide’”—the 
“length we could not judge.” 

“The grass was dry’—“we set fire to the covering of dry 
grass,” of the opening. 

They set fire to other open spots “as long as we continued to 
find clearings.” 

Three—or four—days were spent in “great swamps” where 
the Mascoutins “who ran toward us * * as far as the middle; 
where was a rather deep river * * could not pass.” 

The river LaSalle found on which to carry his sick men 
toward Lake Erie “was prodigiously circuitous,” and “was 
encumbered almost everywhere with accumulations of drift 
wood and fallen trees.” 

Two and a half days in briars and one in open forest, put 
LaSalle and his comrades on the west edge of a “natural 
clearing.” Assuming a compass course due east this would 
land him at the western side of Big Prairie Ronde on which 
Schoolcraft now stands. 

Big Prairie Ronde is the largest Prairie in the prairie region 
of Southwestern Michigan, and the only one big enough to be 
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“four or five leagues” across (10 to 13 miles), and of whose 
“length we could not judge.” It is a “dry” prairie,* high and 
even. In the spring the grass would be dry enough to burn. 
Its actual size is about 1114 miles east and west and 8 miles 
north and south.°® 

If LaSalle’s “natural opening” was Big Prairie Ronde, his 
compass course was due east from the mouth of the St. Joseph. 
This course if followed with any exactness took him along 
what is now the north line of the southern tier of counties in 
Michigan from Monroe west to the Berrien-Cass line. The east- 
ern edge of this line (the Huron River is the north-east bound- 
ary of Monroe County) is almost due west of the mouth of 
the Detroit. 

To reach Prairie Ronde the group travelled 34% days at an 
average of 1314 miles a day covering 41 miles. Big Prairie 
Ronde is 37 miles east of the mouth of the St. Joseph. 

What were the “clearings” he continued to find, where he 
fired the grass? They could not have been prairies, as these are 
not numerous beyond Big Prairie Ronde. 

Oak openings are to be found all through the area, however, 
especially in Kalamazoo and St. Joseph counties. Oak open- 
ings may be LaSalle’s other “clearings.” 

The “great swamps” may or may not be indicative of a 
region or regions. LaSalle says they were “flooded by the 
spring thaw.” The river, “rather deep which they (the Mas- 
coutins on the warpath for Iroquois) could not. pass,” is more 
informative. 

The only stream in Southern Michigan that meets the re- 
quirement of depth is the St. Joseph. It crosses LaSalle’s line 
of march twice; once about at Union City and again farther 
east a few miles south and west of Homer. 

The first location is only 69 miles due east of the mouth 
of the St. Joseph (as LaSalle travelled possibly 76 miles) and 
too near the St. Joe. LaSalle was out from St. Joe 814 days 
and by his average should have been 115 to 125 miles away. 


‘The Dry Prairies of Michigan (Jethro Veach), Fig. 21, p. 271. 
5Sectional Map of Michigan, 1872, Titus’ Atlas of Cass County. 
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Granting the “great swamps” slowed up the party, they still 
were too near St. Joe. | 

The second location, on the St. Joseph River south of Homer, 
they were 84 miles directly east (or by their route possibly 
93 miles). Allowing for slower going in the swamps, the latter 
is more nearly correct. At the Homer location they were 
about the right distance from a “river flowing into Lake Erie.” 

It is probable that the stream LaSalle found was the Raisin 
River. It crosses LaSalle’s direct route about at Clinton. 

The distance from the River, too wide for the Mascoutins 
to pass, is 44 miles (48 as LaSalle might have travelled) and 
two days after passing the River, two men fell ill. They had 
come, using the average, 27 miles (or 30 on the 15 mile aver- 
age) and were then 17 miles from the Raisin. They had not 
yet reached the stream, for LaSalle set out from camp to find 
it. Possibly after the stream was located, the men walked ‘for 
half a day (or more) to get to the banks. These distances 
indicate the Raisin River. 

It could not be the Huron River. If LaSalle followed his 
compass line due east, the Huron would be 79 miles (88 with 
allowance for deviations) ahead, and LaSalle would then have 
been only 6 miles from the Detroit River. Nor could he have 
spent five days going down the Huron, as it would be but 15 
to 20 miles to Lake Erie. 

The Raisin very well fills LaSalle’s description of a stream 
“prodigiously circuitous.” It not only makes a big circle south 
and a little west, then northeast before it turns southeast to 
Lake Erie, but is one continuous succession of ox-bows. 

By staying on the Raisin for five days, LaSalle was prob- 
ably somewhere near Dundee when he left the river. If so, 
he was not over 30 or 35 miles from the mouth of the Detroit. 
While he may have been even nearer, probably the party took 
two days to reach Lake Erie. 

For a description of a trip through unnamed nde, La- 
Salle’s story is not vague. What he has to say of a “natural 
clearing” “4 to 5 leagues wide” can only indicate Big Prairie 
Ronde. If this is true, LaSalle was following his compass 
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bearing to the east. After reaching Big Prairie Ronde he had 
no incentive to deviate from a true eastwardly course, and 
this course would bring him to the sites and streams enumer- 
ated. 

The conclusion would seem to be justified that LaSalle on 
his cross country trip in 1680 travelled from the mouth of 
the St. Joseph eastward on or near the northern line of Mich- 
igan’s southern tier of counties until he reached the mouth of 
the Detroit River not far from modern Gibraltar, or possibly 
Rockwood. 


ANSWERS 


In 1805. The act of congress was signed January 11, to 
take effect July 1. 

Isabella County. 

Founded in Detroit in 1817. Established in Ann Arbor 
in 1837. 


Keweenaw County. 

A case (1847-8) involving fugitive slaves from Kentucky, 
Adam Crosswhite and his family who had found refuge 
at Marshall, Michigan. The Kentuckian pursuers were 
arrested for using violence. Released, they brought. suit in 
United States court for recovery of property, and finally 
won. Crosswhite and his family were helped into Canada 
before the trial. Henry Clay of Kentucky took the matter 
into the United States Senate and used it in his argu- 
ment for a stringent fugitive stave law, which was passed 
in 1850. Crosswhite is supposed to have been the proto- 
type of “George Harris” in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

South of Grand River, from Lake Michigan to Lake Erie. 
Fort Pontchartrain was built by Cadillac in 1701, near 
the present corner of Griswold Street and Jefferson Ave- 
nue, Detroit. 

Hazen S. Pingree, of Detroit. 

Sault Ste. Marie, a mission settlement established by 
Fr. Marquette in 1668. 

The apple blossom. 
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(From the Manistee News-Advocate, June 19, 1940) 


ENTIRE 100-YEAR HISTORY OF MANISTEE BASED ON TIMBER 


Editor’s Note—The result of an intensive survey of the history of 
Manistee’s lumber mills made by George C. Despres, 115 Hancock St., 
is presented in the exclusive story below, through his courtesy. Mr. 
Despres, who has made the study of lumber mill history his hobby for 
a number of years, combed through every available source for his in- 
formation, then checked and rechecked his facts and dates, eliminating 
errors and uncertainties. His task was made more difficult because of 
the lack of newspaper files from the earlier years, and in some in- 
stances he was able to get the desired information only by talking with 
John Stronach, son of James Stronach, who helped build the first mill. 

Painstakingly he set down the exact site of each plant, delved into 
the record of ownership through the years and in time was able to 
assemble a complete record of the great industry which played such an 
important part in the early part of Manistee’s 100 years of life. Now, 
on the Centennial of the building of the first mill in Manistee, he 
presents his record, in the belief that it may stir up vivid memories in 
the minds of pioneer residents who are still alive, and at the same 
time serve as a valuable historical record for the future. 

We are deeply indebted to Mr. Despres for the use of his findings 
and the community itself owes him a vote of appreciation for his dili- 
gent, laborious research. 

The history of the lumber mills in Manistee, as developed from his 
charts, is as follows: 

The story of the pines, the tale of the great forests of the 
state, their exploration, their exploitation and the eventual 
decline of the lumbering industry which at one time made 
Northern Michigan a teeming beehive of activity, is a long 
one. In some southern and eastern sections of the state this 
story is started earlier than it did in Manistee. But as the 
great wealth in standing timber unfolded before the eyes of 
early settlers as they pressed farther and farther northward, 
their holdings extended into the Manistee region. Land was 
cheap then; timber stands could be obtained by a little adroit 
maneuvering, typical of the times, and a show of cash, if neces- 
sary. So the present site of Manistee, located at the mouth 
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of a river which tapped, with its major tributaries, a vast 
timber producing area, was the logical location for a lumber- 
ing town. 

Searching for just such a site, the Stronachs came here in 
1840. They found the spot they desired and after preliminary 
exploration selected the location for the first permanent mill. 
The location, contrary to common belief, was not on the Little 
Manistee River at the spot now known as Old Stronach. In- 
stead, it was at the northwest angle of Manistee lake, near 
where the A. D. Joslin plant now stands. Here, in 1841, John, 
James and Adam Stronach gave the local start to an industry 
that was to provide billions of feet of lumber before it died. 

Perhaps the Stronachs, when they came here, had no idea 
that they were laying the foundation for a city that was to 
take its place alongside the other great lumber producing 
towns of the state. But because they selected their spot well, 
at the mouth of an important river, with Lake Michigan port 
opportunities, the city they played an important part in found- 
ing has survived where other lumbering towns have become 
ghosts. 

It was a small band of hardy pioneers who came here in 
1841 to build the first mill. Indians were numerous in the 
vicinity and although the local tribes were, on the whole, 
friendly, there were occasional brushes which left the few 
white men feeling none too secure. Thus, after their muley 
saw began slicing up the logs cut from convenient, nearby 
tracts, the Stronachs were probably glad to welcome others 
who followed them there. And others were not long in coming. 

By 1845 two mills were in operation on Manistee lake, and 
one on the Little Manistee River. The growth of the industry 
was well underway. It was not destined to reach its peak until 
the years 1880-18853, when 24 mills were in operation. From 
then on, as the larger operators consolidated their holdings 
and as the timber supply began to dwindle, the number of 
mills decreased. In 1886 the number had dropped to 22; in 
1890-95 it was down to 19; in 1900-05 down to 14. The number 
held at this figure until 1915, but that was just a temporary 
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halt in the inevitable trend. In the next 10 years mill mortality 
was high, and when the last saw was shut down in the Louis 
Sands plant on 18th st. in 1925, Manistee for the first time 
since 1841 was without a lumber mill. 

The Stronachs, after their initial success with their mill at 
the northwest angle of the lake, located a spot they thought 
would prove more advantageous. So, by 1845, they had sold 
their first mill to Joseph Humble and built a new mill at Old 
Stronach on the Little Manistee River. The third operator at 
this time was Joseph Smith, who erected his mill at the north 
side outlet of Manistee lake. Joseph Stronach, in 1842, also 
built a water mill on Portage creek. 

By 1848, three more mills were in operation. Joseph Smith 
had built another alongside his first, while Roswell Canfield 
had constructed one at the southwest angle of the Manistee 
River, and Francis Bacheldor had built one at the south side 
outlet of Manistee lake. 

By 1855, when the number of lumber producing plants had 
climbed slowly to eight, two new operators had entered the 
picture, Nathan Engelman, who bought Smith’s two mills, 
and Rastus Potter, who set up a new mill on the river north 
of the present site of the Chippewa Hotel. 

Engelman still was in possession of his mills in 1863 but a 
shakeup had been made in the ranks of other owners. Charles 
Paggeot had purchased the two Stronach mills; Canfield Bros. 
had replaced Roswell Canfield in ownership of two mills; D. L. 
Filer & Co. bought out Francis Bacheldor and erected another 
mill; J. R. MeVicker & Co. bought out Rastus Potter. A new- 
comer was the firm of Green Bros., who built a mill near the 
present site of H. B. Larsen’s store. That made 10 mills in 
operation, the Humble mill site now being vacant. 

The development was on the way toward its peak by the 
years 1866-67, when 21 mills were cutting steadily as fast as 
the logs could be brought to their yards or booms. The 11 new 
mill sites were spread along Manistee lake. McGill and Can- 
field built at the northeast angle of the lake. Shrigley and 
Canfield built in Eastlake opposite the present location of 
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the Morton Salt Co.; Ruddick, Gifford & Co. built at the east 
end of Fourth st.; Maxwell and Pundt at 12th st.; Wheeler 
and Hopkins at 14th st.; Leach and Russell at 18th st.; J. M. 
Hoffman at 21st st.; Tabor Bros. at 26th st.; Filer & Sons 
at 28th st.; Moffat and Skillings at the east side of Manistee 
lake opposite Filer & Sons; and Paggeot and Thorsen at 
Stronach on Manistee lake. New operators who purchased 
mills already in operation were J. Yehlm and Tyson & Co. 
The McVicker mill on the river near the present hotel site 
was discontinued, never to be restarted. 

The number of mills remained at 21 in 1869, but more new 
owners put in their appearance. Cushman, Calkins & Co. 
bought out Nathan Engelman; Robinson & Tyson replaced 
Tyson & Co.; Green, Briggs & Co. replaced Green Bros. R. G. 
Peters entered the picture when he bought out the Wheeler & 
Hopkins mill on 14th st., while the Reitz brothers this year 
bought out Leach and Russell at 18th st. and Hasbrooke & Co. 
bought out Moffat and Skillings. 

By 1870 the picture had changed little. There were still 21 
mills in operation and just a few new owners. Green had 
changed his partner again and the firm was now Green & Mil- 
moe; Waterman and Wing had bought out Maxwell and Pundt, 
and Louis Sands had made his entry in the field with a mill at 
Eastlake. 

After the Big Fire in 1871 Green and Milmoe discontinued 
their river mill and acquired the original Stronach mill site 
on Manistee lake, vacant since 1848. Tyson and Sweet took 
over the Robinson and Tyson holdings, while Waterman and 
Wing gave place to Taylor and Wing. Neil Leitch bought out 
J. M. Hoffman, while Dennet and Dunham acquired control 
of the Hasbrooke mill. The other owners kept on sawing wood. 

Four new firms were on record in 1873. Dempsey, Cartier & 
Co. took over the Green and Milmoe mill; A. Magnan and 
George Davis bought out Paggeot and Thorsen at Old Stron- 
ach; while the firm of Canfield and Wheeler supplanted Can- 
field Bros. as owner of the mill on the southwest angle of the 
river. The firm of Engelman, Babcock and Salling took over 
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the Taylor and Wing mill on 12th st. Those were the only 
ownership changes. 

By 1877 Camine and Stemper had replaced Magnan and 
Davis; while Wheeler, McGill & Co. bought out McGill and 
Canfield. The Leitch mill at 21st st. was vacant, to remain so 
until 1880. Green and Campbell had bought out Dennet and 
Dunham, and the Stronach Lumber Co. had taken over the 
Paggeot and Thorson Stronach mill. 

In 1879 Michael Engelman had purchased the Cushman and 
Calkins mill at the northside outlet of Manistee lake. Louis 
Sands bought out Tyson and Sweet on the southside outlet. 
The Canfield Salt & Lumber Co. replaced Shrigley and Can- 
field at the Eastlake mill and R. G. Peters bought out Louis 
Sands at Eastlake and erected a second mill. 

The number of mills reached its peak in 1880 amidst minor 
shifts in ownership. New mills were erected by Blacker and 
Davis at the east end of Sixth st., and by Dempsey, Simpson & 
Co. on the east side of Manistee lake opposite Blacker and 
Davis. The firm of Ruddick, Palmitier & Co. replaced Ruddick, 
Gifford & Co., while Engelman, Babcock and Salling gave way 
to S. Babcock & Co, The new firm of Stokoe, Nelson, and Se- 
core started up on the former Leitch mill site on 21st st., 
while L. M. Haines & Co. took over the Green & Campbell 
property on the east side of Manistee lake, opposite Filer and 
Sons. 

The 24 mills were still in operation in 1883, with about the 
Same number of ownership changes as noted in other years. 
The Manistee Lumber Co. now operated the Dempsey-Cartier 
mill; Engelman had taken in Kitzinger as a partner; Paul 
Camine had bought out his partner, Stemper. The firm of Rud- 
dick and Nuttal replaced Ruddick and Palmitier, while Secore 
dropped out of the Stokoe-Nelson-Secore combination. The 
Blacker-Davis Sixth st. mill was now operated by the State 
Lumber Co. 

By 1886 the number of operating mills had dropped to 22, 
after the death of Paul Camine necessitated the shutdown of 
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his two mills. In the only change of ownership, Buckley & 
Douglas bought out Ruddick and Nuttal. 

Four mills went out in the 1890-95 period, but one came in, 
so the total in operation was 19. It was during this period, 
or the year 1892 that the record annual cut of 252 million 
feet was manufactured, a good proportion of which was used 
to build the 1893 Chicago World’s Fair. John Pomeroy changed 
from a shingle mill to a lumber mill, on the North end of 
Division st. but it was discontinued by 1900. Those mills shut 
down were the Babcock 12th st. plant, the R. G. Peters mill 
at 14th st., the Stokoe and Nelson at 21st st., and the Dempsey, 
Simpson mill on Manistee lake. In this same period the Eureka 
Salt and Lumber Co. took over the Engelman-Kitzinger prop- 
erty, while the Canfield Salt & Lumber Co. replaced the Wheel- 
er, McGill Co.; White and Friant bought the Tabor Bros. 26th 
st. mill; while McKillop and Hopper bought out L. M. Haines. 

The drop in the number of mills continued in the 1900-05 
period. Louis Sands’ Red mill burned down, then he bought 
out the Reitz Bros.’ property and built a $100,000 modern 
plant. The two White and Friant mills and the Pomeroy mill 
also suspended, leaving 14 in all. The Manistee Lumber Co. re- 
placed the Eureka Co. and the Union Lumber Co. replaced 
the Stronach Lumber Co. 

The setup was virtually unchanged in the 1910-15 period. 
Fourteen mills continued operations. Buckley and Douglas 
bought out the Sixth st. mill of the State Lumber Co., while 
Dennis Bros. bought out the Union Lumber Co. The title of 
McKillop and Hopper shifted to the Hopper Land and Lumber 
Co. 

The war brought on a brief spurt of activity, but with near- 
by timber supplies exhausted the mill owners were fighting a 
losing battle and one by one they dismissed their crews and 
either turned to the manufacture of salt or shut down entirely. 
One by one the firms closed, until Buckley and Douglas 
discontinued in 1920 after a disastrous fire, and the last Sands 
mill, known as the Reitz plant, discontinued in 1925. The last 
large operator was gone. 
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In addition to the lumber mills mentioned above, a number 
of shingle mills were operated independently and not in direct 
connection with the lumber firms. The first such enterprise 
was started by John Canfield in 1863, being located north 
of the old Johnson machine shop, on the south bank of the 
river. Canfield ran a grist mill in connection with this mill. 

Another shingle mill, across the river from Canfield’s was 
operated successively by G. M. Wing and Otto Kitzinger & Co. 
Still another, east of the Wing mill on the north bank of the 
river was operated by D. W. Lewis & Co., and Drummond and 
Lewis. East of the D. W. Lewis mill on the north bank of the 
river was a shingle producer which was run, in turn, by Davis- 
Woodruff & Co., Peters & Blacker, Davis & Calkins, R. R. 
Blacker & Co., Brooks & Sweet. A shingle mill west of the 
present site of Memorial bridge on the north bank of the river 
was operated by Lewis, O’Brien & Co., Chapin & Lewis, N. W. 
Chapin & Co., C. B. Lewis:& Co. One west of Memorial bridge 
on the south bank of the river was operated by Kies & Jame- 
son, W. L. Newson & Co., Louis Sands, John Pomeroy. One 
at the east end of 23rd st. was operated by A. W. Briggs & 
Co., Russell & Currie Co., and Russell Bros. 

Through the history of these lumber operations runs the 
thread of development of a far-flung industry. It reaches deep 
into the woods, many miles north and east of Manistee. It sent 
men into the camps for months at a time and brought them 
back “raring to go”, after their paydays. It brought about the 
construction of railroads and comparative prosperity to some 
of those roads which did a large amount of business in this 
area. It resulted in the establishment of allied industry—in 
fact Manistee once claimed to be the richest city, per capita, 
in the world. 

Naturally, when men with large fortunes were competing 
in a small community it brought friction, quarrels, lawsuits 
that made headlines throughout the state. The industry brought 
hundreds, yes thousands, of persons here from their native 
lands in Europe. To some it brought fame, riches or hap- 
piness or all three; to others it brought death and sorrow. 
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From one extreme to the other ran the lumber industry in 
Manistee. From the boom times of peak production when any 
man could get a job and when the city’s population swelled 
far above its housing facilities, to the lagging times when the 
mills had closed and insufficient substitute industry had been 
developed to take their place. 

The lumber industry, for all that it left a barren, cutover 
Northern Michigan, also built a city here and eventually led 
to other industries which go to support Manisteeans today. 

When the mill operators found their annual cut shrinking, 
they utilized some of their extra power and money to turn to 
the part-time production of salt, making Manistee a leading 
city in this line. The salt industry in turn led to the discovery 
of a brine rich in chemical content and the start of a new 
industry which is now blooming. Other types of industry also 
came, attracted by the city’s many advantages. 

Manistee never again will see 24 big mills with their band 
and circular saws busy every minute of the working day. But 
the nearby woodlands again will produce usable timber, despite 
the “cut and run” practices of early lumber “barons”. The U. S. 
Forest Service estimates, that through the reforestation and 
development in the new Manistee National Forest, the lumber 
industry, on a sensible, planned scale, again will be reestab- 
lished here in the future. 


Other notable articles in recent issues of Michigan news- 
papers, Aug. 1 to Oct. 19, 1941: 

Ann Arbor Daily News—Aug. 6, R. Ray Baker writes of the 
duck-bill dinosaur now on exhibit at the University of Mich- 
igan Museum, found in the mountains of Montana by the Mich- 
igan expedition of 1938; Aug. 7, Miss Marie Louise Douglas 
bequeaths property for the establishment of a Washtenaw 
County Historical Museum; Sept. 25 and Oct 14, illustrated 
articles on the early history of the University of Michigan, 
apropos of the Centennial of the opening of the first classes 
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in the Department of Literature, Science and the Arts in the 
fall of 1841. 

Adrian Daily Telegram—Aug. 1, article by William C. Hol- 
lands describing the founding of the Grand Chapter of the 
Order of the Eastern Star, in the old Masonic Temple at 
Adrian, in 1867; Sept. 11, original constitution of the Lenawee 
County Agricultural Society, adopted 102 years ago. 

Bad Axe Tribune—Aug. 28, illustrated article by Katherine 
Hunter Nash on the old “New River School,” now known as 
Port Austin No. 3 (photo taken 50 years ago). 

Battle Creek Enquirer-News—Aug. 3, story of the 102-year- 
old waterpower mill on Swan Creek at Colon, soon to be torn 
down, built in 1839; Sept. 14, Calhoun County men in the Cali- 
fornia 1849 gold rush; Oct. 19, article by Maynard Hill on 
Historical Commission’s program. 

Bay City Times—Aug. 17, biographical sketch of Louis M. 
Trudell, 91 years old, of old French lineage; Aug. 19, pioneer 
day program of Bay County Historical Society to open Bay 
County Agricultural Association’s exposition; Sept. 4, October 
12, Indian Day program outlined by Historical Society’s Com- 
mittee. 

Benton Harbor News-Palladiwm—Sept. 15, account of dedi- 
cation of memorial to the late Dr. C. A. Wilkinson of Kendall, 
Van Buren County, where he served for 50 years. 

Berrien County Record (Buchanan)—Series “Tales of An 
Old Town” continues through August, September, October, 
being “an attempt to reproduce a cross section of the Amer- 
ican scene as witnessed here through the past century.” This 
series is carried also in the Berrien Review (Buchanan). 

Cadillac Evening News—Sept. 8, picture and story of Wex- 
ford County flag, with brief history of the county; Sept. 15, 
review of Newton G. Thomas’ novel, The Long Winter Ends 
(setting in the Michigan “Copper Country’’). 

Caro Advertiser—Aug. 22, obituary of Fletcher Baker, 
pioneer settler, age 95 years. 
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Charlotte Republican—Oct. 10, observance of 90th anniver- 
sary of the First Congregational Church—full page history of 
church, illustrated. 

Dearborn Press—Oct. 9, sketch of Henry D. Schubert, bene- 
factor of Dearborn, by “Tamrack” in his column, “Hello Peo- 
ple.” 

Detroit Free Press—Aug. 1 and daily through August, illus- 
trated articles describing six decades in the growth and de- 
velopment of Detroit and its environs, 1881-1941. (Later com- 
piled in a volume in observance of The J. L. Hudson Com- 
pany’s sixtieth jubilee year; copy of the volume may be ob- 
tained from J. L. Hudson Company); Aug. 10, “Historic 
Queen of the Lakes Will Do Her Bit For Defense” (story of 
the “City of Erie,” famous side wheeler); Aug. 20, Sept. 17, 
Oct. 22, Cadillac Chair to be removed from Cadillac Square 
to Detroit Institute of Art; Sept. 14, 60-year-old Belle Isle 
Lighthouse yields to progress and modernization; Sept. 22, re- 
turn of Confederate battle flags (pictures). 

Detroit News—George W. Stark continues his column, “We 
Old Timers”; Aug. 14, Dearborn Day (pictures); Aug. 24, 
honors paid to Chief Tecumseh at Walpole Island Reservation 
(pageant); Sept. 22, account of return of the Confederate 
battle flags (pictures); Sept. 28, hurried search of history 
books when scooping steam shovels brought up bones and 
crumbling coffins on Russell street widening (burial ground 
of the 1830’s) ; Oct. 12, account of first free school of 100 years 
ago (pageant); Oct. 12, witty comment on Henry Vignaud’s 
criticisms of Columbus, in the “Commentator’s column”; Oct. 
14, beginning of series entitled, “Detroit: City of Destiny,” by 
George W. Stark. 

Detroit Times—Aug. 10, account of honor paid to Chief 
Tecumseh at Walpole Island celebration. 

Escanaba Press—July, August, September, October, Mr. 
John P. Norton contributes articles on early days in Escanaba, 


including pioneer editors, social diversions, the open saloon of 
the 1880’s, and some hot political fights. 
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Flint Journal—Sept. 20, 70-year-old Elba postoffice to be 
closed for lack of business (picture) ; Sept. 22, Imlay City in 
horse-and-buggy days (picture) ; Oct. 10, abandoned 65-year-old 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church at Taymouth, Saginaw County, 
surrounded by cemetery of pioneers, an attraction to visitors 
(picture) ; Oct. 18, history of century-old Atlas mill traced, 
with listing of owners (picture). 

Gladwin Record—Aug. 13, obituary of Mrs. Laura Wilbur 
Scott, 74, first white child born in Gladwin County. 

Grand Rapids Herald—Aug. 12, old legal papers entombed 
in the corner-stone of Allegan courthouse reveal early history 
of Allegan area. 

Grand Rapids Press—Aug. 9, razing of old Barth house 
removes sturdy landmark, built about 1874; Aug. 28, illus- 
trated article on Mackinac Island’s historic churches. 

Harbor Springs Graphic—Aug. 21, discussion of evidence 
that the L’Arbre Croche Indian mission was founded in 1742, 
bringing the 200th anniversary in 1942. 

Hastings Banner—July 31, M. L. Cook tells the story of 
how the townships of Barry County received their names; 
Aug. 14, history of Beaver Island told by Justice Emerson 
Boyles to Charlotte Rotary Club. 

Hillsdale Daily News—Aug. 25, account of first brick house 
erected in Hillsdale County, type-no longer built. 

Houghton Mining Gazette—Portrait of the late John Stan- 
ton, distinguished pioneer Copper Country miner, presented to 
the Michigan College of Mines by the Mohawk Mining Com- 
pany (portrait and biographical sketch). 

Jackson Citizen Patriot—Oct. 15, story of an historic apple 
tree, century old, still producing, at Lake Ridge farm near 
Saugatuck. 

Kalamazoo Gazette—Aug. 1,‘history of Colon mill, built 
1839, now being razed (picture); Aug. 3, description of coin 
collection owned by C. G. Monroe; Sept. 7, rules of anti-horse 
thief society in St. Joseph County; Sept. 14, 21, 28, series of 
illustrated articles by Charles Weissert, staff writer, on Titus 
Bronson and his pioneer activities; Oct. 9, illustrated account 
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of museum fire-fighting apparatus used 50 years; Oct. 19, story 
of century-old house used as Plainwell’s first postoffice, still 
standing. ; 

Lansing State Journal-—Aug. 17, review of Mrs. Clay Camp- 
bell’s article on the history of the Bull-Moose movement in 
Michigan, published in the Michigan History Magazine; “Ye 
Old Photograph Album,” series of historical sketches, continue 
to appear in the Sunday edition of the Journal; Sept. 19, 21, 
illustrated accounts of return of Confederate flags to the South; 
Sept. 23, review of James T. Caswell’s article, “The State 
Legislature of Michigan” published in the current number of 
the Michigan History Magazine; Sept. 27, talk by Vernon J. 
Brown, state Auditor General, to the Zonta Club on “Ingham 
County Personalities of Other Days;” Oct. 15, history of 
music in Michigan told by M. L. York at Michigan Music 
Teachers Convention at Michigan State College; illustrated 
series of articles on Central Michigan cities by Harold G. Lee 
entitled, “Know Your Michigan,” in Sunday edition through 
Autumn months; Oct. 19, Maynard Hill discusses the His- 
torical Commission’s program, in his Sunday series, “Look- 
ing in On State Affairs.” 

Inudington Daily News—Aug. 5, 12, 15, 16,18, notes on State 
Historical Society’s annual meeting at Ludington; Sept. 5, 
description of “Shrine of Pines” near Baldwin, interesting 
museum of handicraft (picture); Oct. 6, review of article on 
James Ludington appearing in current number of Michigan 
History Magazine; Oct. 7, biographical sketch of Fr. Mar- 
quette, by Agnes E. MacLaren; Oct. 13, listing of old papers 
given to the Mason County Historical Society; Oct. 21, “Early 
days in Mason County Courts” and other papers read at meet- 
ing of Mason County Historical Society. 

Manistee News-Advocate—Sept. 8, views of Kaleva during 
second annual Kaleva festival. 

Marquette Daily Mining Journal—Sept. 10, account of Spitz- 
bergen coal mines opened by John M. Longyear of Marquette 
in 1906; Oct. 9, account of meeting of Marquette County His- 
torical Society. © 
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Monroe Evening News—Aug. 16, The Observer describes 
Monroe’s contribution to the gold rush to California in 1845: 
Aug. 23, story of the newspaper press in Monroe; Aug. 26, 
account of William Greening’s experience with his first auto- 
mobile in 1902 made by R. E. Olds in Detroit; Sept. 6, con- 
tents of a Monroe newspaper of 1841; Sept. 10, story of Cus- 
ter’s sword; other comments by The Observer in subsequent 
issues of the News. 

Mt. Clemens Daily Monitor—Aug. 12, full page of pictures 
with text, illustrating Armada’s historic lures for the tourist; 
Aug. 19, picture of “ladies’ day” (1900) in the celebrated 61- 
year-old club “Old Crowd” at Mt. Clemens, rare occasion in 
club’s history. 

Mt. Pleasant Daily Times—Aug. 7, plans for historical 
museum at Central Michigan College. 

Muskegon Chronicle—Sept. 8, busy days at Thayer mill when 
pine was king (picture); Oct. 2, “The Sawdust Trail,” text 
and picture. 

Port Huron Times-Herald—Aug. 8, 10, colorful pageant, 
homecoming at Elkton; Aug. 7 and through the Autumn 
months, “In the Good Old Days,” series of illustrated brief 
sketches of Port Huron history. 

Sault Ste. Marie Evening News—Aug. 15, broadcast by Fr. 
John Holland on the historic and scenic attractions of Sault 
Ste. Marie; Aug. 23, and 26, articles by Chase S. Osborn on 
the life of Peter B. Barbeau, completing a series of articles 
running in previous issues of the News. 

Ypsilanti Press—Aug. 22, description of antique collection 
owned by Mr. and Mr. Walter Weaver. 


Following is a list of seminar papers being pursued by students 
at the University of Michigan under direction of Prof. Louis G. 
Vander Velde: 

Aikman, James L. The History of the Movement to Make Isle Royale 
a National Park. 

Alden, Bernice Wright. The Quakers in Michigan with Special Refer- 
ence to the Period of Andrew Jackson’s Administration. 
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Ballou, Isabel A. The Struggle in the Development of Transportation 
in Saginaw Valley Prior to 1840. 

Blum, Harriet L. Congress and the Canadian Rebellion of 1837-1838. 

Braidwood, Charles D. The Executive Removal of the Board of State 
Canvassers in 1894. 

Cavanagh, Hleanor I. The Department of Insurance of the State of 
Michigan: Life Insurance Supervision 1906-1911. 

Cousino, Paul Kenneth. The History of Michigan State Prison at 
Jackson, 1838-1850. 

Dodge, Elise F. The Ohio-Michigan Boundary Dispute. 

Doolittle, Doris. National Measures Discussed in Congress by Our 
First U. S. Senators from Michigan. 

Dusenberry, William. The Michigan State Police Communications 
System. 

Edmonds J. P. Radical Movements on the U. of M. Campus 1920—. 

Forshee, Evelyn. A Bibliographical Report on “The Attitude of Wood- 
bridge N. Ferris Toward the National Prohibition Laws, 1922-28.” 

Good, R. Allen. Transportation in the Copper Country of Michigan. 

Gramkau, Harry. Michigan County Organization—A Study of the 
Creation and Development of Michigan Counties to 1840. 

Greve, Ester B. Highlights of the Educational Philosophy of John D. 
Pierce. 

Gustafson, Waino V. The Secretary of State as Publisher and Distribu- 
tor of the Laws. 

Hindman, Jean H. Federal Aid and Road Building in Michigan. 

Horine, C. Biographical Report on “The Canal Movement in Michigan” 
1835-55. 

Hoyt, Mary Louise. Bibliography of County Histories in Michigan. 

Jacobs, Edward S. History of the Wisconsin-Michigan Boundary Dis- 
pute 1885-1936. 

Johnson, Marvin L. Henry Ford’s Primary Campaign for the U. 8. 
Senate in 1915, 

Kedney, Emma E. The History of the Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology (1885-99). 

Krueger, Paul. Legislation in the Development of the County Normal 
Training Classes. 

Lunny, Mary E. History of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Ann Arbor. 

Mason, Xenia. Cultural Development in the Early Nineteenth Century 
in Michigan as Illustrated by the Lyceum Movement. 

Morgan, Mildred. Journeys and Opinions of Women Foreign Travellers 
in the Northwest Territory (1820-50). 
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Norton, Harold E. Governmental and Administrative Steps Taken by 
the State of Michigan to Meet the Panic of 1837. 

Norton, Clark F. Early Movements Toward the Building of a St. Mary’s 
Falls Ship Canal. 

Palmer, Ina B. Wagon Roads in Michigan (1826-36). 

Perry, Dorothy M. Kinsley Scott Bingham. 

Pits, Willis N., Jr. A Brief Explanation of the Agreement Between 
Presbyterian and Congregational Churches in America with a Study 
of Their Attitude Toward Slavery, 1774-1860. 

Reid, Robert. Contemporary Opinion in Michigan on the Polk Adminis- 
tration and its Prosecution of the Mexican War. 

Rogers, Florence. A Social and Economic Survey of Keweenaw County. 

Roush, Arelyne H. Plank Roads in Michigan 1836-1900. 

Slingerland, Gertrude. Bibliography “Women on the Campus of the 
University of Michigan 1870-1920.” 

Taylor, Barbara G. History of Otsego, Michigan. 

Travis, Helen I, Theodore Foster’s Manuscript ‘Miscellaneous 
Thoughts.” 

Vander Veen, Angie. Tendencies in Indian Administration Under Lewis 
Cass as Secretary of War 1831-1836. 

Wartman, Charles J., Jr. The Railroad Conspiracy Case 1849-51, 

White, Alma. Governor Warner and Conservation. 

Wiese, Florence C. Early Transportation in Michigan. 

Wilcox, Harold B. Lewis Cass as Minister to France 1836-42. 

Williston, Lida T. The Attitude of the “Ann Arbor Argus” Toward 
the Spanish-American War. 

Wuggazer, Thomas. The Birmingham Eccentric and Local Reform 
Movements. 





PUBLICATIONS OF MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
STAFF MEMBERS 


July 1, 1940-June 30, 1941 


Accompanying is a list of the writings of Michigan State College 
staff members for the fiscal year 1940-41. Only the material which 
actually was issued during the period, July 1, 1940-June 30, 1941 
(inclusive) is included. Obviously, there is reason to believe that this 
list is not 100 per cent complete; however, the compiler believes that, 
because of the care taken, the list includes more than 90 per cent of the 
year’s output. 

Department heads and other individuals requested to furnish data 
were very cooperative and it is hoped that this spirit will continue in 
succeeding years. 

The material includes writings from all of the College’s six divisions 
of instruction: Agriculture, Applied Science, Engineering, Home Eco- 
nomics, Liberal Arts, and Veterinary Medicine; the Office of Librarian; 
the Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station, and the Extension 
Division. 

Standard abbreviations are used to simplify the citations. In each 
case, all material of joint authorship has been listed under the name 
of the senior author with “see also” references appearing under the 
names of the other authors. A dash (—————) at the beginning 
of an article indicates that the material so listed is the work of the 
author or senior author of the preceding publication. Abbreviations 
that are used to designate the series of Michigan State College publica- 
tions include: 

Cir. Bul. = Circular Bulletin 

Club Bul. = 4-H Club Bulletin 

Ext. Bul. = Extension Bulletin 

Mich. Agr. Exp. Sta. Quart. Bul. = Michigan Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Quarterly Bulletin 

Mimeo. F. M. = Farm Management Department Mimeograph Pam- 
phlet 

Reprint. = Reprinted edition 

Rev. = Revised edition 

Tech. Bul. = Technical Bulletin 

Sp. Bul. = Special Bulletin 

Citations to journals and periodicals, insofar as possible, are made 
according to volume and number of the publication. For example, 
“Jour. Dairy Sci. 23 (10) : 977” means that the article mentioned appears 
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on page 977 of the Journal of Dairy Science, volume 23, number 10. The 
date appears under the author’s name and to the left of the publication’s | 
title and citation. 

JOSEPH GEORGE DUNCAN*. 


Department of Publications, 
Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 
November 1, 1941. 








Adams, Robert P. 
1941 The Philosophic Unity of More’s Utopia. Studies in Philology. 
XXXVITI : 320-3438. 
Agett, A. H. (See Huston, R. C.) 
Alfredson, B. V. and Sykes, J. F. 
1940 Studies on the Bovine Electrocardiogram. II. Bundle Branch 
Block. Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. and Med. 43 : 580-584. 
Alfredson, B. V. 
1940 A Laboratory Manual of Experimental Pharmacology for Veter- 
inary Students. (Mimeo.), Mich. State College, E. Lansing. 


1941 Notes on Pentobarbital-Metrazol Antagonism. M.S.C. Veter- 
inarian 1 (3) : 82. 


(See also Sykes, J. F.) 
Amundson, George and Rich, Edward D. (Mich. Dept. of Health) 
1941 Michigan Septic Tank and Tile Sewage Disposal System. Ext. 
Bul. 118 (2nd Rev.) June. 











Anon. 
1941 Fertilizer Recommendations for 1941-42. Ext. Bul. 159 (Rev.) 
Jan, 
Ardrey, W. B. 


1940 A Study of the Methods of Measuring Germicidal Chlorine with 
Reference to the Oxidation-reduction Potential, Starch-iodide 
Titration and Ortho-tolidine Titration. Mich. Eng. Exp. Sta. 
Bul. 91. 





(See also Huddleson, I. F.) 
Atchley, F. M. 

1940 . Tractor Costs in Michigan, 1939. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. Quart. 
Bul. 23 (2) : 99-105. 


*A preliminary compilation was made by Ralph Norman. 
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1941 Horse Costs in Michigan, 1937-39. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. Quart. 
Bul. 23 (3) : 181-86. 


1941 Tractor Costs vs. Horse Costs. Michigan Farmer, January 18. 
Avery, M. H. 
1941 The 4-H Club Boy. Club Bul. 44. Feb. 


(See also Moore, H. C.) 
Babb, Lawrence 
1941 Melancholy and the Elizabethan Man of Letters. Huntington 
Library Quart. IV : 247-261. 
Barbour, J. Murray 
1940 Musical Logarithms. Scripta Mathematica 7 (1-4) : 21-31. 
Barnett, H. C. and Stevens, L. C. 
1940 Conversational French Review Grammar. Thrift Press. Ithaca, 
N.. ¥. 
Barr, Charles W. 
1941 Ornamental Trees. Ext. Bul. 160 (1st. Rev.) May. 
Barrett, F. N. 
1940 What Do We Know About Grain for Turkeys? Poultry Tribune, 
Aug. 


(See also Berridge, Ashley) 
Barrons, K. C. 
1941 Nomographiec Charts for the Rapid Commutation of Measure- 
ment Ratios of Horticultural Products. Am. Soc. Hort. Sci. 
Proc. 1940. 38: 589-592. 


1941 Marketing Husked Sweet Corn. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. Quart. 
Bul. 23 (4) : 233-240. 
Baten, W. D. 
1940 A Solution of Normal Equations Giving the Standard Errors 
of the Constants. Jour. of Agri. Research, 61: 237-240. Aug. 





1941 Duties of Statistician in an Agricultural College. Bulletin of 
American Statistical Ass’n. pp. 43-46. March. 





1941 How to Determine Which of Two Variables Is Better for 
Predicting a Third Variable. Jour. Am. Soc. Agron. 33: 695-700. 






1941 A Comparison of Annual and Biennial Inflorexcences of Daucus 
Carota (wild carrot) Biometrika 32: 82-87. 
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(Book Review) “Theory of Probability” by H. Jefferys. (Oxford 
at the Clarendon Press. 1939.) The Natl. Math. Magazine, XV, 
Dec. 

, Northam, J. I., and Yeager, A. F. 

Grouping of Strains or Varieties by Use of a Latin Square. 
Jour. Am. Soc. Agron. 33: 616-622. 

and Henderson, E. H. 

A Method of Handling Ratios by the Analysis of Variance. 
Poultry Sci. 20 : 227-231. 


Baumann, Ross V. (Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A.) and 
Hill, E. B. 


1941 


The Competitive Position of Dairying in Michigan. Spec. Bul. 
309. May. 


Begeman, L. H. (See Mallmann, W. L.) 


Bell, A. 


J. (See Hays, J. G.) 


3enne, E. J.; Wolman, W.; Hibbard, R. P. and Miller, E. J. 


1940 


A Comparison of the Petering-Wolman-Hibbard Method for 
Determining Carotene, and Two Modifications Thereof with the 
Peterson-Hughes-Freeman Technic. Jour. A.O.A.C. 23: 709. 
August. 

(See also Petering, H. G.) 


Berg, H. A.; May, C. O. and Doneth, J. C. 


1940 


State Summary of “Annual Farm Success Factor Reports” on 
1,346 Michigan Farms—1939. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. Quart. 
Bul. 23 (2) : 74-84. 

, and 





Farm Success Factors. Area 3, Southwestern Fruit and Truck 
Crops, 1939. Mimeo. F. M. 257. 





> , and 
Farm Success Factors. Area 4, Poultry, Dairy and Truck 
Crops, 1989. Mimeo. F. M. 258. 





A , and 

Farm Success Factors. Area 6, Dairy and Cash Crops, 1939. 
Mimeo. F. M. 260. 

: , and 





Farm Success Factors. Area 8, Beans, Sugar Beets and Dairy, 
1939. Mimeo. F. M. 262. 





’ , and E 
Farm Success Factors. Area 9, Cattle, Sheep and Forage, 1939. 
Mimeo. F. M. 2638. 





‘ , and 
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1940 Farm Success Factors. Area 10, Central Potato and Dairy, 
1989. Mimeo. F. M. 264. 





‘ , and 


1940 Farm Success Factors. Area 11, Northern Fruit and Dairy, 
1939. Mimeo. F. M. 265. 





, and 


1940 Farm Success Factors. Area 12, Northern Potato and Dairy, 
1989. Mimeo. F. M. 266. 





, , and 


1940 Farm Success Factors. Area 14, Cattle and Potato, 1939. Mimeo. 
F. M. 267. 





: , and —————. 
1940 Farm Success Factors. Area 15, Cattle, Hay and Spring Grains, 
1989. Mimeo. F. M. 268. 





. , and 
1940 Farm Success Factors. Area 16, Dairy and Potatoes, 1939. 
Mimeo. F. M. 269. 





; , and 
1940 Farm Success Factors. Area 17, Potatoes, Dairy and Part- 
Time, 1989. Mimeo. F. M. 270. 
Bergquist, S. G. 
1940 Surface Geology of Montmorency County, Michigan. “Papers 
of Mich. Acad. of Sci., Arts and Letters (1939) 25: 453-463. 





1941 A Geological Sketch of Les Cheneaux Islands, Michigan. Les 
Cheneaux Breezes. April. 
3erridge, Ashley 
1940 The Stone Yard for Small Turkey Flocks. Mich. Agri. Exp. 
Sta. Quart. Bul. 23 (1) : 33-35. 
, Barrett, F. N., and Card, C. G. 
1940 Feeding and Confinement Rearing Experiment with Turkeys 
During 1939. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. Quart. Bul. 23 (2) : 85-92. 
Bessey, Ernst (See Darlington, H. T.) 
3ird, Olga 
1941 Baking Project. Club Bul. 45. June. 


1941 4-H Outdoor Meals Project. (Mimeo.) 
Bird, O. D. (See Ewing, D. T.) 
3lakeslee, L. H.; Davidson, J. A. and Griswold, Ruth 
1941 Preservation of Meats and Poultry in Frozen-Food Lockers. 
Ext. Bul. 223. February. 
—————,, and Brown, G. A. 
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1940 Finishing Lambs on Different Proportions of Corn and Alfalfa. 
Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. Quart. Bul. 23 (2) : 66-69. 

, and Brewster, J. E. 

1941 Methods of Raising Colts Economically. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. 
Quart. Bul. 23 (4) : 240-242. 

Bolander, Clarence (See Marshall, Roy E.) 
Bouyoucos, George 

1940 An Electrical Resistance Method for Making Continuous Meas- 
urement of Moisture in Concrete Pavements and in Soils Under 
Road Conditions. Highway Research Abstracts, 74. Oct. 

————, and Mick, A. H. 

1941 Comparison of Various Water Absorbent Cells in Use with 
Electrical Resistance Methods for the Continuous Measurement 
of Soil Moisture Under Field Conditions. Jour. of the Am. 
Soc. of Agron. 

Bowman, A. B. 

1940 Chinese Elm in Michigan. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. Quart. Bul. 

23 (1) : 27-28. 


1940 Growth of Chinese Elm. Jour. of Forestry, 38 (9) : 732-733. 


1941. Growth on Cutover Spruce-Fir Pulpwood Lands in Northern 
Michigan. Mich. Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, (1940), 
Vol. XXVI. 


1941 Log Cabin Construction. Ext. Bul. 222, May. 


Boyle, Beatrice 
1941 Michigan 4-H Club Messenger (bi-monthly). (Mimeo.) 


1941 4-H Canning (Years 1-2-3-4). Club Bul. 10 (Rev.) May. 
Branaman, G. A. 
1940 Fattening Beef Calves. Spec. Bul. 280 (1st Reprint) Dec. 
, and Davis, G. K. 
1940 Legume Silage vs. Corn Silage vs. Legume Hay for Fattening 
Heifer Calves. Mich. Agri. Exp: Sta. Quart. Bul. 23 (2) : 106- 
110. 
———-., Brown, G. A., and Propp, G. J. 


Five Years’ Results in Individual Limited and Full-Feeding of 
Growing and Fattening Calves. Thirty-third Annual Proceed- 
ings of the American Society of Animal Production. p. 105-108. 
Dec. 
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Breed, R. S. (See Mallman, W. L.) 
Brewster, J. E. and Cole, C. L. 


1941 


The Time of Ovulation in Cattle. Jour. of Dairy Sci. 24 (2): 
111-115. 


—————., May, Ralph and Cole, C. L. 


Brown, 
Brown, 
Brown, 
Brown, 
1940 


1940 


Brown, 
1940 


1941 


The Time of Ovulation and Rate of Spermatozoa Travel in 
Cattle. Proceedings of Amer. Society of Animal Production. 
pp. 304-311. Dec. 

(See also Blakeslee, L. H.) 
C. M. (See Hatcher, Hazel M.) 
G. A. (See Blakeslee, L. H.; Rather, H. C.; Branaman, G. A.) 
H. P. (See Panshin, A. J.) 
Ee EF. 
Farm Success Factors, Southern Michigan, 1939. Mimeo. F. M. 
271. 


Farm Success Factors, Saginaw-Gratiot, 1989. Mimeo. F. M. 
272. 


Farm Success Factors, Ogemaw, Oscoda, Iosco, Alma, 1939. 
Mimeo. F. M. 273. 


Farm Success Factors, Antrim, Osceola, 1939. Mimeo. F. M. 
274. 


Farm Success Factors, Cheboygan, Presque Isle, 1939. Mimeo. 
F. M. 275. 

Robert V. 

The Action of Water Moccasin Venom on the Isolated Frog 
Heart. Am. Jour. of Physiol. 130 : 613-619. 

, and Roseboom, B. B. 

A Laboratory Manual for Experimental Physiology. Edward 
Bros., Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The Effects of Water Moccasin Venom on Dogs. Am. Jour. of 
Physiol. 134: 202-207. 

C. S. 

Why Chemical, Bacteriological, and Organoleptic Tests Measure 
the Quality of Milk. Surge News. August. 


The Prevention and Control of Streptococcic Mastitis, Hoards’ 
Dairyman, March 10. 
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Some Practical Aspects of Bovine Mastitis, The M.S.C. Veter- 
inarian 1 (1) : 1-7. 
————., and Arnold, J. J. 


Sulfanilamide in the Treatment of Streptococcic Mastitis. Vet. 
Med. 35 (9) : 508-511. 


A Suggested Program for the Control of Bovine Mastitis in 
Michigan. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. Quart. Bul. 23 (3) : 152-155. 


The Microscopic Detection of Bacterial Defects of Milk. Vet. 
Med. 36 (8) : 415-419. 
_— (See also Mallmann, W. L.) 
Buell, Donald 
1940 A Studio Theatre. The Cue (published by Theta Alpha Phi) 
Fall 1940. 


1940 Gleanings from Broadway. The Michigan Call Board, (Pub. 
of the Mich. Assoc. of Non-professional Theaters). Nov. 


Burroughs, Roy J. (with collaboration of H. S. Patton) 
1941 Experience of Michigan Rural Banks with Short Term Loans to 
Farmers. Spec. Bul. 311. June. 
Butler, Lillian (See Miller, E. J.) 
Byram, Harold M. 
1941 Some Directions Research Is Taking in Determining How 
Vocational Agriculture in Secondary Schools Measures Up. 
Agri. Ed. Mag. 13: 194. 
Cairy, C. F. 
1941 A Laboratory Manual of Physiology for Veterinary Students. 
Edward Bros., Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Card, C. G. 
1940-41 Poultry Project Bulletin, (Monthly publication, Michigan 
Egg Laying Contest). 
(See also Barrett, F. N.; Berridge, Ashley ; Henderson, E. W.; 
Shaffner, C. S.) 
Cardinell, H. A. 
1941 Refrigerator Cars as Farm Storages. Spec. Bul. 308. May. 
Carr, Ruth 
1941 Charm of Frozen Foods. Deepfreeze Locker Journal. Feb., p. 3. 
Cation, Don (See Rasmussen, E. J.; Johnston, Stanley; Strong, F. C.) 
Clark, John A. 
1941 A Birthday Letter to George Ade. American, LXIV, 718-719. 
April 5. 
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Cline, D. C. 
1941 National Defense and the Budget. Papers’ of the Mich. Acad. 
of Sci., Arts, and Letters (1940). 


1941 Financing Public Social Work. Social Work Yearbook. 1941. 


1941 Commodity Taxes. Annals of the Amer. Acad. of Pol. and 
Soe. Sci. March. 
Cole, C. L. 
1940 Record of Performance in Sheep. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. Quart. 
Bul, 23 (1) : 6-8. 
(See also Brewster, J. E.) 
Collins, Fendley 
1941 National A.A.U. Junior Championships Complete the Wrestling 
Picture. Amateur Athlete. June. 
Combs, W. H. 
1941 Michigan’s Civil Service Amendment. State Government. Feb. 
, and Cole, W. E. (University of Tennessee) 
1940 Tennessce: A Political Study. University of Tennessee Press, 
Knoxville. 
Cook, R. L. and Millar, C. E. 
1941 The Effect of Borax on the Yield, Appearance, and Mineral 
Composition of Spinach and Sugar Beets. Soil Sci. Soc. of 
Amer, Proce. 5: 227-234. 
; , and Davis, J. F. 
The Effect of Fertilizer Placement on the Stand of Soybeans at 
the Michigan Experiment Station in 1940. Proceedings, 16th 
An. Meet. National Joint Committee on Fertilizer Application, 
pp. 113-114. 
‘ , and 
The Effect of Fertilizer Placement on the Yield and Stand of 
Sugar Beets at the Michigan Experiment Station in 1940. 
Proceedings, 16th An. Meet. National Joint Committee on Ferti- 
lizer Application, pp. 115-116. 
. , and 
The Effect of Fertilizer Placement on the Yield and Stand of 
Field Beans at the Michigan Experiment Station in 1940. 
Proceedings, 16th An. Meet. National Joint Committee on Ferti- 
lizer Application, pp. 100-101. 
i , and 
The Effect of Fertilizer Placement on the Yield and Stand of 
Cannery Peas at the Michigan Experiment Station in 1940. 
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Proceedings, 16th An. Meet. National Joint Committee on Ferti- 
lizer Application, pp. 110-111. 


1941 Soil Fertility and Crop Response. Sugar Beet Jour. 6: 85. 
1941 Sugar Beets Need Borax. Sugar Beet Jour. 6: 112. 


1941 Fertilizers for Sugar Beets. Michigan Farmer. April 21. 
(See also Rather, H. C.) 
Corbett, A. C. (See Stafseth, H. J.) 
Corbett, Lois 
1941 Michigan 4-H Club Leaders’ Guide. Club Bul. 47. June. 
Cowling, H. C. and Miller, E. J. 
1941 Determination of Small Amounts of Zine in Plant Materials, 
A Photometric Dithizone Method. Ind. & Eng. Chem., Analyti- 
eal Edition. 13 (3) : 145-149. 
Dakin, T. W. and Ewing, D. T. 
1940 The Thermodynamics of the Silver Bromide-Mercurous Bromide 
Cell. Jour. Am. Chem. Soc. 62: 2280-2284. 
Darby, C. W. (See Mallmann, W. L.) 
Darlington, H. T. 
1941 The 60-Year Period for Dr. Beal’s Seed Viability Experiment, 
Am. Jour. of Bot., 28 (4) : 271-273. April. 
, Bessey, Ernst A. and Megee, Clive R. 
1940 Some Important Michigan Weeds. Spec. Bul. 304. Dee. 
Daubert, R. B. 
1941 Reprint of National Collegiate Swimming Meet Held at East 
Lansing. Red Cross Courier. May. 


_1941 The National Collegiate Swimming Meet. Beach and Pool. 
June. 


1941 Tom Robinson of Northwestern. Beach and Pool. July. 
Davidson, J. A.; Schaible, P. J. and Pillar, Ray. 
1941 A Preliminary Experiment Upon Boning, Curing, Smoking, and 
Cooking Turkey Meat. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. Quart. Bul. 23 
(4) : 230-232. 


, and —————. 
1941 Boning, Curing, and Smoking Poultry Meat. The U. S. Egg 
and Poultry Magazine. April, p. 228. 
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and Sykes, J. F. 





1940 Simple Turkey Curing and Smoking Method Developed. The 
National Provisioner. September. 
(See Blakeslee, L. H.; Henderson, E. W.; Wells, J. G., Jr.; 
Golding, W. V.; Schaible, P. J.) 
Davis, Geo. K. and Freeman, V. A. 
1940 Studies Upon the Relation of Nutrition to the Development of 
Necrotic Enteritis in Swine. II. Nicotinic Acid, Yeast and 
Liver in the Prevention of Necrotic Enteritis in Young Pigs 
Fed Massive Doses of 8S. Choleraesuis. Thirty-third Annual 
Proceedings of the American Society of Animal Production, pp. 
316-323. 
(See also Branaman, G. A.) 
Davis, J. F. 
1940 The Relationship Between Leaf Area and Yield of the Field 
Bean with a Statistical Study of Methods for Determining 
Leaf Area. Jour. Am. Soc. of Agron. 32. 
(See also Cook, R. L.) 
Day, Maurice W. 
1941 The Root System of Red Pine Saplings. Jour. of Forestry 39 
(5) : 468-472. 


1940 Snow Damage to Conifer Plantations. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. 
Quart. Bul. 23 (2) : 97-98. 
DeWitt, Mrs. Audrey 
1941 Wild Flower Project. Club Bul. 46. May. 
Dexter, S. T. and Huffman, C. F. 
1940 Silage from Hay Crops, Making It—Feeding It. Cir. Bul. 
173. July. 
Deyoe, G. P. 
1940 Course Building for Teachers of Agriculture. Curriculum Jour. 
11 (7) : 318-316. 


1941 Farm Research Narratives: Dairy Cattle Nutrition. Agri. 
Ed. Mag. 13 (8) : 144-146. 


1941 The Conference Procedure in Agricultural Education. Agri. 
Ed. Mag. 13 (9) : 166-167. 


1941 The Michigan Future Farmers’ Livestock Show. Michigan Voca- 
tional Outlook 3 (3) : 126-127. 
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Dibble, C. B. 


1940 Corn Borer Control by Good Farming. Ext. Bul. 59 (2nd Rev.) 
Dec. 


1940 Fumigating Stored Grain on the Farm. Ext. Bul. 217. Sept. 


Doneth, John C. 


1941 Home-Grown Farm Produce Used by the Farm Household. 


Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. Quart. Bul. 23 (3) : 175-179. 
(See also Berg, H. A.; May, C. D.) 
Dressel, P. L. 
1940 Some Remarks on the Kuder-Richardson Reliability Coefficient. 
Psychometrika. Dec. 


1941 A Symmetric Method of Obtaining Unbiased and Expected 
Values. Annals of Math: Statistics Vol. 12, pp. 84-90. 
Duncan, C. W. (See Hale, E. B.; Sykes, J. F.) 
Ebinger, Don 
1940 Farm Electricity for 4-H Clubs. Club Bul. 25 (Rev.) Aug. 


1940 Electrical Projects for 4-H‘Clubs. Cluo Bul. 37 (Rev.) Aug. 
——-— (See also Wiant, D. E.) 
Eggert, Russell L. 
1940° Methods of Retarding the Ripening of Strawberries in Northern 
Michigan. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. Quart. Bul. 23 (1) : 20-26. 
Ehlers, Mrs. Mabelle 
1941 Report on the Conference of Food Service Directors. Jour. of 
Home Econ. Jan. 
, Russel, Ruth and Hartt, Sylvia M. 
1941 Standards for Judging School Lunch Operations. Practica] 
Home Econ. Mar. 
Eldridge, E. F. 
1940 High-Rate Recirculating Filter for Mill Wastes. Sewage Works 
Eng., p. 599. 


1941 Trade Waste Disposal Methods. Sewage Works Jour., Vol. 
XIII, p. 105. 
Emmett, A. D. (See Ewing, D. T.) 
Ewing, D. T.; Vandenbelt, J. M.; Emmett, A. D.; Bird, O. D. 
1940 “Spectrophotometric Determination of Vitamin A.” Industrial & 
Engineering Chemistry, /2 : 689-640. 
(See Dakin, T. W.) 
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Euwema, Ben 


1940 


A Year's Work in Composition, (Text). The Odyssey Press, 
New York. 1940. 


Fabian, F. W. 


1940 


1941 


1940 


A Small Practical Vinegar Generator. Cir. Bul. 174. Nov. 

, and Switzer, R. F. 

The Classification of Pickles. Fruit Products Jour. 20: 136-140. 
, and Erickson, F. G. 

Salting of Green Tomatoes. Fruit Products Jour. 19 : 363-367 ; 
377; 379. 


————., Richardson, PD. EF. and Wadsworth, C. K. 


1941 


1941 


The Correct Use of the Salometer in Pickle Manufacture. Fruit 
Prod. Jour. 19: 75-77. 

, and Switzer, R. G. 

III. Use of Dextrose and Sucrose in the Manufacture of Sweet 
Pickles. Proceedings Institute of Food Tech. 1: 329-382. 


New Developments in the Sanitary Control of Ice Cream. 13th 
Annual Report N. Y. State Assn. of Dairy and Milk Inspectors. 
pp. 119-136. 

Acetic and Lactic Acids. Fruit Products Jour. 19 : 263-270. 
What Is Flavor? The Canner, 91: (2) :12-13, 20; (3) : 13-15. 
Abstracts of Papers Presented at Technical School for Pickle 
and Kraut Packers. Fruit Products Jour. 19 (7) : 212-213; 


(8) : 238-245, 


How Physical and Chemical Agents Kill Microorganisms. Can- 
ner 92, pp. 11-12; 26-28. 


The Need of Sanitary Control in the Manufacture of Ice Cream. 
Manual-Ice Cream Short Course, Univ. of Ill. March 17-21. 


“alk, Robert P. 


1941 


Emerson and Shakespeare. Proc. Mod. Lang. Assoc. LVI :532- 
543. 


Fitch, Glen 


1940 


Michigan State College Library Handbook. (2nd mimeo. ed.) 
19 pp. 

, (compiler). 

Michigan State College Library—Reference Books. A Selected 
List. Mimeo. Ed. 14 pp. January. 
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Foster, Joseph Arnold (editor). 
1940 Reprints of English Books, 1475-1700, numbers 29-35, 37-40, 
East Lansing. 
29 Strange Newes from Scotland ... of a terrible and prodi- 
cious Monster. 1647. 
30 Strange Newes from Warwicke ... Whereunto is annexed 
another feareful example. 1642. 
31 An Exact Relation of the ... Murder, committed by Miles 
Lewis, and His Wife. 1646. 
382 A Strange and Lamentable accident that Happened lately 
at Mears-Ashby. 1642. 
33 A true Discourse . .. of one Stubbe Peeter, a most. wicked 
Sorcerer. 1590. 
The Ranters Monster: Being a true relation of one Mary 
Adams. 1652. 
A strange and true Relation of a young woman possest 
with the Devil. 1647. 
The Devil’s Delusions or a faithful relation of . .. two 
notorious witches. 1649. ‘ 
38 A Booke Declaring the Fearful Vexasion, of one Alexander 
Nyndge. 1573. 
39 Sad Newes from Black-wall ... of the Bloody Designs of 
Simon Man. 1641. 
40 A Rehearsall both straung and true, of ... Fower notorious 
Witches. 1579. 
Fox, W. K. (See Gould, I. A.; Mallmann, W. K.) 
Freeman, V. A. 
1941 Soybean Oil Meal for Pigs. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. Quart. Bul. 
23 (3) : 179-80. 
(See also Davis, G. K.; Pearson, Nevels.) 
Gallacher, Stuart 
1941 The Proverb in Kaspar Scheidt’s Grohianus. Jour. of English 
and Germanic Philology. October. 
Gardner, V. R. 
1940 Necrotic Enteritis. An Old Disorder—A Modern Name—A New 
Preventive Treatment. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. Quart. Bul. 23 
(2) : 68-66. 
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1941 Some Growth Characteristics of Perennial Hay and Pasture 
Crops Adjusting Pasturing and Cutting Practices to Them. 
Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. Quart. Bul. 23 (3) : 131-34. 
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1941 Brucellosis (Bangs Disease and Undulant Fever). The Story 
of Research Dealing with Their Interrelationships. Mich. Agri. 
Exp. Sta. Quart. Bul. 23 (4) : 207-210. 
Garrison, C. S. (See Stone, J. T.) 
Geil, Lloyd H. 
1940 Twenty Guides for Writing Better Letters of Application. 
(Mimeo.) Department of Radio, M.S.C. 


1941 Making Sales Letters Click. (Mimeo.) Department of Radio, 
M.S.C. 
Gillam, W. S. (See Millar, C. E.; Tedrow, J. C. F.) 
Giltner, Ward 
1940 The Relation of Veterinary Research to the Practice of Veter- 
inary Medicine, Veterinary Student, Iowa State College. 3 (1). 
rjessing, Erland, C. and Trout, G. M. 
1940 Ascorbic Acid and Oxidized Flavor in Milk. II. The Effect of 
Various Heat Treatments of Milk Upon the Stability of Ascorbic 
Acid and Upon the Development of the Oxidized Flavor. Jour. 
Dairy Sci. 23: 378. 
Golding, W. V.; Shaible, P. J. and Davidson, J. A. 
1940 A Breed Difference in the Manganese Requirements of Laying 
Hens. Poul. Sci. 19: 263. 
Gould, I. A. 
1940 A Study of the Reducing System of Milk. Jour. Dairy Sci. 23 
(10) : 977. 


1940 The Disappearance of Added Glutathione in Milk. Jour. Dairy 
Sci. 23 (10) : 985. 


1940 Protective Influence of Glutathione on Copper-Induced Oxidation 
of Ascorbic Acid in Milk. Jour. Dairy Sci. 23 (10) : 991. 


1941 Vitamin C—Practical Considerations, Milk Dealer 30 (6) : 108. 
——_——, Fox, W. K. and Trout, G. M. 

1940 The Influence of Feeds on the Lecithin Content of Milk and 
the Possible Relationship of the Lecithin Content to the Sus- 
ceptibility of the Milk to Copper-Induced Oxidized Flavor. 
Food Res. 5 (2) :181. 

(See also Townley, R. C.) 
Green, Lola Belle 
1940 The 4-H Girl in Wool. Club Bul. 9D (Reprint). Oct. 


1940 The Girl’s Room. Club Bul. 43. Oct. 
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Griswold, Ruth (See Blakeslee, L. H.; Seaton, H. L.) 
Grove, V. G. (Book Reviews) 
1940 Deformation a reaeau conjugue persistant et problemes geo- 
metriques qui s’y rattachent. by S. Finikoff. Mathematical Re- 
views. 1: 28. 
1941 Sur le Reseau des lignes doubles dans la correspondance ponc- 
tuelle de deux surfaces et sur la correspondance A des surfaces, 
by S. Finikoff. Mathematical Reviews. 2: 18. 
1941 Metric Differential Geometry, by E. P. Lane (The University of 
Chicago Press) Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society. 
March. 
Guile, R. L. (See Huston, R. C.) 
Gunn, R. V. 
1940 Midsummer Agricultural Situation. Agri. Econ, News. 24. July. 


1941 Michigan Agricultural Outlook for 1941. Agri. Econ. News. 25. 
Jan. 


1941 What About 1941? Michigan Farmer, Jan. 18. 
Hale, E. B.; Duncan, C. W. and Huffman, C. F. 
1940 Rumen Digestion in the Bovine With Some Observations on the 
Digestibility of Alfalfa Hay. Jour. Dairy Sci. 23: 9538-967. 
Halligan, C. P. 
1940 Hardy Shrubs for Landscape Planting in Michigan. Ext. Bul. 
152 (1st Reprint.) Nov. 
Hallman, E. T. (See Langham, R. F.) 
Hamann, E. E. (See Huddleson, I. F.) 
Hamilton, C. C. 
1941 Some Misconceptions about Creative Writing. English Jour. 
XXX, Part II: 22-24, 
Hamilton, H. J. (See Hill, J. D.) 
Harmer, P. M. 
1941 Nutrition of Muck Crops. Better Crops and Plant Food, March- 
April. 


1941 The Fertilization of Peppermint. Proc. 23rd An. Conv. Mich. 
Muck Farmers’ Assoc. pp. 15-19. 
1941 Experiments with Muck Soil in 1940. Proc. 23rd An. Conv. 
Mich. Muck Farmers’ Assoc. pp. 42-46. 
Harrison, C. M. 
1940 Reed Canary Grass. Ext. Bul. 220. Oct. 
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Hatcher, Hazel M. (In collaboration with Clara M. Brown, Professor of 
Education, University of Minnesota) 
Self-Teaching und Self-Evaluation Devices for Foods and Con- 
sumer Buying. 
Hayne, Don 
1941 Michigan Trappers. Spec. Bul. 307. May. 
Hays, J. G. 
1940 Feeding Recommendations 1940-41. (Mimeo. ) 
1940 Regulations Pertaining to Sale of Milk on Farms. Michigan 
Milk Messenger, Nov. 
1940 Planned Menus by Mrs. Bossy Van Ritz. Michigan Milk Mes- 
senger, Dec. 
sell, A. J., and Jefferson, C. H. 
1941 Bull Quarters, Breeding Chute—Yard—House. Ext. Bul. 32 
(2nd Rev.) March. 
Hayworth, Donald 


1941 Introduction to Public Speaking. (text) Ronald Press, New 
York. 


1941 A Search for Facts on the Teaching of Public Speaking. Quart. 
Journ. of Speech. Feb. 
Henderson, E. H. (See Baten, W. D.) 
Henderson, E. W., and Irwin, W. FE. 
1940 The Tolerance of Growing Chicks for Soybean Oil in Their 
Ration. Poul. Sci. 19 (6) : 389-395. Nov. 
————,, and Card, C. G. 
1941 Selecting Profitable Layers. Ext. Bul. 221. April. 
———, and Davidson, J. A. 
1941 Purebreds vs. Cross-Breds as Capons and Roasters. Mich. Agri. 
Exp. Sta. Quart. Bul. 23 (4) : 269-271. 
—(See also Shaffner, C. 8.) 
Herbert, P. A. 
1941 The Regional Teaching in Forestry. Jour. of Forestry 39 (2) 
257-258. 
Hewetson, F. N. 
1940-41 The Effect of Diploid and Triploid Seedling Stock on the 
Growth and Yield of Certain Jonathan Apple Trees. Am. Soc. 
Hort. Sci. Proc. 38 : 341-344. 
Hibbard, R. P. 
1941 The Detection, Distribution and Mobility of Certain Elements 
In the Tissues of Plants Growing Under Different Conditions 
as Deterniined By The Spectrographic Method. Tech. Bul. 176. 
Feb. 
(Also see Benne, E. J.) 
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Hieble, Jacob 
1941 A Compact Greek Vocabulary. Thrift Press. Ithaca, N. Y. 
A Compact Greek Grammar. Thrift Press. Ithaca, N. Y. 
Spanish Songbook. Thrift Press. Ithaca, N. Y. 
Hill, E. B. 
1941 Father and Son. Michigan Farmer, April 12. 
, and Descartes, S. L. 
1940 An Economic Background for Agricultural Research in Puerto 
Rico. Univ. of Puerto Rico Sta. Bul. 51. 
————, and Noguera, J. R. 
1940 The Food Supply of Puerto Rico. Univ. of Puerto Rico. Sta. 
Bul. 55. 


1941 Fifty-Fifty Crop and Livestock Share Lease. Mimeo. F. M. 278. 


1941 Tenant’s Two-Thirds Crop and Livestock Share Lease. Mimeo. 
F. M. 279. 


1941 Landlord’s Two-Thirds Crop and Livestock Share Lease. Mimeo. 
F. M. 280. 


1941 Federal Income Tax for Farmers (Questions and Answers) 
Mimeo. F. M. 277. 


1941 Federal Income Tax for Farmers (An Example) Mimeo. F. M. 
282. 


1941 The Defense Program and Its Effect on Farm Operating Ex- 
penses. Mimeo. F. M. 281. 
(See also Baumann, Ross V.) 
Hill, J. D. and Hamilton, H. J. 
1941 Operation Theory and Multiple Sequence Transformations. 
Duke Math. Jour., March. 
Hill, Russell G. 
1940 Some Observations on Farm Game Management Cooperatives in 
Michigan Jour. of Wildlife Management. Oct. 
——_——., and Bradt, G. W. 
1940 Producing Wildlife by Good Farm Land Use. Ext. Bul. 218. 
Dec. 
, and Tubbs, F. F. (Dept. of Conservation) 
1940 Fur Trapping and Management Project for 4-H Clubs. 4-H Club 
Extension Work. (Mimeo.) Oct. 
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Honigsheim, Dr. Paul 
1940 Mystik als Faktor der Vélkerannaherung in der Geschichte. 
Sonderabdruck aus Heft 3/4 des XL. Jahrgangs der Zeitschrift 
Die Friedenswarte. 
Horwood, R. E. (See Wells, J. G. Jr.) 
Huddleson, I. F. 
1940 The Presence of a Capsule on Brucella Cells. Jour of Amer. 
Vet. Med. Assoc. 6: 708. 
, and Munger, Myrtle 
1940 A Study of an Epidemic of Brucellosis Due to Brucella Meli- 
tensis. Am. Jour. of Public Health 30 (8), August. 


1941 Progress Made in the Study of Brucellosis During the Past 25 
Years. Jour. of Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc. 98 (768) March. 
—————, Ardrey, W. B.; Pennell, R. B.; Stahl, W. H.; Hamann, E. E.; 

and Munger, Myrtle. . 
1941 Studies in Brucellosis. Tech. Bul. 177. April. 
Huffman, C. A. (See Dexter, S. T.; Hale, E. B.; Miller, E. J.; Sykes, 
J. F.) 
Huston, Ralph C., and Jackson, Richard I. 
1941 The Condensation of Some of the Diphenyl Alkyl Carbinols 
with Phenol in the Presence of Aluminum Chloride. Jour. of 
Am. Chem. Soc. 63: 541. 
————., and Agett, A. H. 
1941 The Reaction of Ethylene Oxide with Grignard’s Reagent. Jour. 
of Org. Chem. VI (1) January. 
———., Guile, R. L.; Schulati, J. J.; and Wasson, W. N. 
1941 Condensation of Dimethylamyl Carbinols with Benzene in the 
Presence of Aluminum Chloride. Jour. of Org. Chem. VI (2) 
March. 
Hutson, Ray 
1941 Hessian Fly. Ext. Bul. 225. April. 


1941 Field Spraying for Control of Grapeberry Moth. Jour. Ec. Ent. 
84 (1) : 102-105. 


1941 Mites and Apple Maggot. 70th Ann. Rpt. Mich. Hort. Soc. pp. 


11-14. 
(See also Johnston, Stanley ; Rasmussen, E. J.) 


Irwin, W. E. (See Henderson, E. W.) 
Jackson, R. I. (See Huston, R. C.) 
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Jefferson, C. H. 
1941 Arrangement of Barn Floor Plans. Ext. Bul. 100 (1st Reprint) 
March. 
1941 Arrangement of Barn Floor Plans. Ext. Bul. 102 (1st Reprint) 
March. 
(See also Hays, J. G.; Wheeler, E. J.) 
Jensen, J. M. (See Sheldon, W. H.) 
Johnson, Alvin 
1941 Coming Through With Rye. Ext. Bul. 44 (1st Rev.) June. 
Johnston, Stanley 
1940 The Redhaven Peach. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. Quart. Bul. 23 
(2) : 98-95. 


1941 Peach Culture in Michigan. (With chapters on Peach Insects 
by Ray Hutson and Peach Diseases by Don Cation) Cir. Bul. 
177. March. 


1941 Pruning Mature Kieffer Pear Trees. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. 
Quart. Bul. 23 (3) : 168-172. 
Kelly, Eunice and Porter, Thelma 
1941 Effect of Cooking upon the Vitamin B, Content of Two Types 
of Beans Grown in Michigan. Food Research. 6 (1). 
(See also Muelder, Kathleen D.) 
Kelly, W. A. 
1940 Tar as a Trap for Unwary Humans. Amer. Jour. of Sci. 238, 
June. pp. 451-452. 
Kohls, H. L. and Rather, H. C. 
1941 Growing Chicory Seed. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. Quart. Bul. 23 
(4) : 248-50. 
(See also Rather, H. C.) 
Krone, P. R. 
1941 Flower Gardening Project. Club Bul. 48. June. 
Langham, R. F., and Hallman, E. T. 
1940 Some Observations on Nephritis in Horses. Am. Jour. Vet. 
Res. October. 
, Sholl, L. B. and Hallman, E. T. 
1941 The Pathology of the Bovine Kidney in Vitamin A Deficiency. 
Amer. Jour. of Vet. Res. 2 (4). 
(See also Sholl, L. B.) 
Lill, J. G. 
1940 Crop Sequence Effects and the Results with the Sugar Beet 
Crop on the Merrill Farm of the Lake Shore Sugar Company, 
Merrill, Mich. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. Quart. Bul. 23 (1) : 29-32. 
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————, and Salter, R. M. 

1940 Crop Sequence Studies in Northwestern Ohio. Jour. Amer. Soc. 
Agron, 32 (8). 

Linebaugh, Floyd (See Wheeler, E. J.) 
Logsdon, C. S. 

1941 Variations in Tobacco Tax Rates and Their Results in Pro- 
ducing Trade Barriers. Proceedings, The Tax Institute Sym- 
posium on Tax Barriers to Trade. The Tax Institute, Phila- 
delphia, pp. 120-130. 

Loree, R. E. 

1941 Results of Strawberry Plant Spacing Experiments. Mich. Agri. 

Exp. Sta. Quart. Bul. 23 (4) : 251-253. 
Love, A. B. (See Rather, H. C.) 
Lucas, P. S. 

1941 Ice Cream Defects: Causes and Remedies, a Review. Jour. 
Dairy Sci. 24: 399. 

MacCurdy, Robert D. and Trout, G. M. 

1940 The Effect of Holder and Flash Pasteurization on Some Flavors 
of Milk. I. The Effect of Miscellaneous Flavors Common to 
Commercial Raw Milk. Jour. Dairy Sci. 23: 843. 

, and 

The Effect of Holder and Flash Pasteurization on Some Flavors 
of Milk. II. The Effect of Corn and Alfalfa Silage Flavors. 
Jour. Dairy Sci. 23 : 855. 

, and 





1940 The Effect of Holder and Flash Pasteurization on Some Flavors 
of Milk. Milk Plant Monthly, Nov.-Dec. 
Mack, Walter (See Stafseth, H. J.) 
Mallmann, W. L.; Bryan C. S.; and Begeman, L. H. 
1940 The Value of Sodium Metaphosphate in Detergent Mixtures in 
the Cleaning of Milking Machines. Jour. Dairy Sci. 23: 621. 
, and Zaikowski, Leo 
The Effects of Carbon Dioxide on the Growth of Meat Spoilage 
Organisms at Low Temperatures. National Provisioner, August 
17. 
, Zaikowski, Leo and Ruster, Marvin 
The Effect of Carbon Dioxide on Bacteria. Proc. 35th Conven- 
tion of American Meat Institute, October. 
, and Michael, Catherine Edwards 
The Development of Mold on Cold Storage Eggs and Methods 
of Control. Tech. Bul. 174. Nov. 
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———., Bryan, C. S. and Fox, W. K. 
1941 A new microscopic procedure for detecting and locating the 
source of thermoduric bacteria in milk. Jour. Milk Tech. 4 
(4) : 195-199. 
———., and Darby, C. W. 
1941 Uses of a Lauryl Sulfate Tryptose Broth for the Detection of 
Coliform Organisms. Am. Jour. Pub. Health 37: 127. 
—————., and Breed, R. S. 
1941 A Comparative Study of Standard Agars for Determining Bac- 
terial Counts from Water. Am. Jour. Pub. Health 31, April. 


1940 A New Yardstick for Measuring Sewage Pollution. Sewage 
Works Jour. 12: 875. 


1940 Sewage, a Health Hazard. Mich. Eng. LIX: 5. 


1940 Sanitization of Dishes. Jour. Am. Dietetics Assoc. 16: 779. 
, Zaikowski, Leo, and Ruster, Marvin 
1940 The Effect of Carbon Dioxide on Bacteria. Proc. 35th Conven- 
tion of American Meat Institute. October. 
Marshall, Roy E. and Bolander, Clarence (State Department of Agricul- 
ture, Director of Marketing) 
1941 The Grade and Condition of Some Commercial Packs of Mich- 
igan Apples in Mid-Winter. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. Quart. Bul. 23 
(4) 223-229. 
Marston, A. R. (See Rather, H. C.) 
May, C. O. and Doneth, J. C. 
1941 Farm Success Factors. Area 1, Corn and Livestock Farming. 
Mimeo. F. M. 288. is 
, and 
1941 Farm Success Factors. Area 2, Small Grains and Livestock. 
Mimeo. F. M. 284. 
, and 
1941 Farm Success Factors. Area 3, Southwestern Fruit and Truck 
Crops. Mimeo. F. M. 285. 
, and 
1941 Farm Success Factors. Area 5, Dairy and General Farming. 
Mimeo. F. M. 287. 
May, C. O. (See Berg, H. A.) 
May, Ralph (See Brewster, J. E.) 
McCaffree, Charles, Jr. 
1941 The Big Six Conference. Intercollegiate Swimming Guide. 
Spaulding Co., New York, N. Y. 
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McCristal, King J. 
1940 Latest in Sports Building. Jour. of Health and Phys. Ed. Oc- 
tober. 
McDaniel, E. I. 
1941 Influence of Summer Spray for Gladiolus Thrips on Corn Pro- 
duction. Florists’ Review. Feb. 


1940 Summer Sprays for Control of the Gladiolus Thrips. Mich. Agri- 
Exp. Sta. Quart. Bul. 23 (1) : 8-9. 


1941 Sprays to Control the Scotch Pine Seale, Toumeyella Numisma- 
ticum. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. Quart. Bul. 23 (3) : 151-152. 





1941 Tentative Spray Schedule for the Control of Insects on Mich- 
igan Roses. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. Quar. Bul. 23 (4) : 275-280. 
McGrady, D. D. 
1940 Metallic Grains in Three Dimensions. Mich. Eng. Exp. Sta. Bul. 
90. Sept. 
McGrath, J. W. 
1940 <A Device for Rocking a Crystal in a Vacuum X-Ray Spectro- 
graph. Review of Scientific Instruments, 17 : 396. 


1940 A Simple Design for the Crystal Support Assembly in a Vacuum 
X-Ray Spectrograph. Review of Scientific Instruments, 1/ : 396, 
Megee, Clive R. (See Darlington, H. T.) 
Michael, Catherin Edwards, (See Mallmann, W. L.) 
Mick, A. H. (See Bouyoucos, George) 
Millar, C. E. and Gillam, W. S. 
1940 Manganese, Copper, and Mangnesium Contents of Some Com- 
mercial Fertilizers. Am. Soc. of Agronomy, 32 (9). Sept. 


1940 Soils of Michigan. Cir. Bul. 176. Dee. 
(See also Cook, R. L.) 
Miller, E. J., and Strong, Forrest C. 
1940 A Case of Chlorine Gas Injury to Shrubs, Vines, Grass and 
Weeds. Natl. Shade Tree Conference. 5 (10). October. 
, Huffman, C. F., and Butler, Lillian 
1941 The Nutritive Value of Chicory Tops for Dairy Cattle. Mich. 
Agri. Exp. Sta. Quart. Bul. 23 (3) : 172-174. 
(See also Benne, E. J.; Cowling, H. C. and Petering, H. G.) 
Moore, H. C., and Avery, M. H. 
1941 Potato Club Work. Club Bul. 2 (Rev.) March. 
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Moore, L. A. 
1940 Determination of Carotene in Plant Material. Dicalcium Phos- 
phate as an Adsorbent. Ind. & Eng. Chem, 12: 726. 
and Sykes, J. F. 
1940 Cerebrospinal Fluid’ Pressure and Vitamin A Deficiency. Am. 
Jour. Physiol. 130 (4). October. 


Morgal, P. W. (See Petering, H. G.) 
Morofsky, W. F. 
1940 A Comparative Study of the Insect Food of Trout. Jour. Ec. 
Ont. 33 (3) : 544. 
Muelder, Kathleen D., and Kelly, Eunice 
1941 The Effect of the Quantity of Basal Food Intake Upon the 
Pe Utilization of Vitamin A. Jour. of Nutr. 27 (1). 


Muhr, G. R. Available Boron as Affected by Soil Treatment. Proc. of 
Soil Sci. Soc. of Amer. 5 : 220-226. 


Muncie, J. H. 
1941 Controlling Vegetable Diseases in Seedbed and Coldframe. Ext. 
Bul. 200 (1st Reprint.) April. ~ 


1941 Late Blight of Potato. Ext. Bul. 226. April. 


1941 Bacterial Ring Rot of Potato. Ext. Bul, 227. April. 
(See also Rather, H. C.) 
Munger, Myrtle (See Huddleson, I. F.) 
Musselman, H. H. 
1941 An Intermittent Discharge Valve for the Septic Tank. Mich. 
Agri. Exp. Sta. Quart. Bul. 23 (4) : 272-275. 
(See also Rather, H. C.) 
Newcomer, E. H. 
1941 Chromosome Numbers of Some Species and Varieties of Vac- 
cinium and Related Genera. Amer. Soc. Hort. Sci. Proc. (1940) 
38 : 468-470. 


A Colchicine-induced Homozygous Tomato Obtained through 
Doubling Clonal Haploids. Amer. Soc. Hort. Sci. Proc. (1940) 
38 : 610-612. 
Noll, Victor H. 
1941 What About Integration in Science? School Sci. and Math. 
41 : 241-248. 


Northam, J. I. (See Baten, W. D.) 
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Nye, Russel B. 
1940 Bryant—A Note of Appreciation. Nassau Hist. Quart. III : 25-28. 


1940 The Importance of Local History. Nassau Hist. Quart. IIT: 
12-14. 


The Quaker Strain in George Bancroft. Friends Intelligencer, 
Dec. 7, 1940, pp. 7-9. 


Stephen Crane as Social Critic. The Modern Quart. XI: 48-54. 
Judge Tourgee and Reconstruction. Ohio Archaeological and 
Historical Quart. L: 101-114. 
(Book Reviews) 
The Quaker Influence in American Literature, Howard Hintz, 
Jour. of Bible and Rel., 10: 138. 
American Mirror, H. E. Luccock, Jour. of Bible and Rel., 
10 : 125-126. 
Jefferson’s Bible, D. E. Lurton, Jour. of Bible and Rel., 10: 137. 
Ohl, R. T. (Book Review) 
1940 Review of Ryberg’s “Archaeological Record of Rome”—Class- 
ical Weekly, Nov. 4, 1940. oa 
Orr, R. K. (See Sheehan, Daniel F.) 
Panshin, A. J. and Brown, H. P. 
1940 Commercial Timbers of the United States. 1st Ed. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York. 
Partridge, N. L. (See Turk, L. M.) 
Patton, H. 8S. 
The War and America’s Place in the World Economy. (mimeo. ) 
Dept. of Economics, MSC. 
(See also Burroughs, Roy J.) 
Pearson, Nevels . 
1940 4-H Dairy Club Work. Club Bul. 17 (8rd. Rev.) March. 
, and Freeman, V. A. 
1941 Pig Club Manual. Club Bul. 5 (8rd Rev.) May. 
Pennell, R. B. (See Huddleson, I. F.) 
Petering, H. G., Morgal, P. W., and Miller, E. J. 
1940 Isolation of Carotene From Green Plant Tissue. Ind. & Eng. 
Chem., 32: (1407) Oct. 
, Benne, E. J., and Morgal, P. W. 
Simplification of the Petering-Wolman-Hibbard Method for De- 
termination of Chlorophyll and Carotene. Ind. & Eng. Chem., 
13: (236) April. 
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Pillar, Ray (See Davidson, J. A.) 
Porter, Thelma 
1941 Iron Baiances of Four Normal Pre-School Children. Jour. of 
Nutr. 21 (2). Feb. 
(See also Kelly, Eunice) 
Propp, G. J. (See Branaman, G. A.) 
Radford, Stanley S. 
1941 Mechanical Drawing Completion Test. Industrial Arts and Vo- 
cational Education, p. 247. Bruce Pub. Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
June. 
Rasmussen, E. J., Hutson, Ray, and Cation, Don 
1941 Supplement to the Spraying Calendar (Supp. to Ext. Bul. 154). 
April. 
Rather, H. C., Love, A. B. 
1940 Harvesting Better Barley. Ext. Bul. 214. July. 
——— —, Musselman, H. H.; Brown, G. A.; Wenner, G. F.; Kohls, H. L. ; 
Wright, K. T.; Muncie, J. H.; and Cook, R. L. 
1940 Sugar Beets in Michigan. Cir. Bul. 175. Dec. 
————, and Marston, A. R. 
1941 Measuring Hybrid Corn for Michigan. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. 
Quart. Bul. 23 (3) : 184-151. 
——— (See also Kohls, H. L.) 
Ray, L. L. 
1940 Glacial Chronology of the Southern Rocky Mountains. Geol. 
Soe. of Amer. Bul. 57: 1851-1918. 
————, and Smith, J. Fred, Jr. 
1941 Geology of the Moreno Valley, New Mexico. Geological Society 
of America Bul. 52: 177-210. 


Beomorphology and Quaternary Chronology of Northeastern 
Colorado. Harvard University Summaries of Ph. D. Theses 
for 1988, pp. 104-107. 
(See also Smith, H. T. U.) 
Rich, Townsend and Shirley, John W. 
1940 A Survey of the Drama, (text), Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, 
1940. 
Rich, Edward D. (See Amundson, George) 
Ripley, P. O. 
1941 The Influence of Crops Upon Those Which Follow. Scientific 
Agriculture 21: (9), May. 
Robbins, P. W. 
1941 Stag Headed Pasture Trees. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. Quart. Bul. 
23 (4) : 264-266. 
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Robey, O. E. 
1940 Low Head Pumps for Drainage and Irrigation Work. Agr. Eng. 
Dept. Series Bul. 42 (Mimeo). March. 
Rood, Paul J. 
1941 Conserve the Fertility. Michigan Farmer, Feb. 1. 
Roseboom, B. B. (See Brown, R. V.) 
Ruster, Marvin (See Mallmann, W. L.) 
Ryff, J. F. 
1940 Vibrionic Abortion in Michigan Sheep. Jour. A. V. M. A. XOVII 
(764) : 452-453. 
(See also Stafseth, H. J.) 
Sabrosky, C. W. 
1940 Twelve New North American Species of Oscinella’ (Diptera, 
Chloropidae). Canad. Ent. 72 (11) : 214-230. 


1940 Chloropids Swarming in Houses. Jour. Ec. Ent. 33 (6) : 946-947. 


1940 Chloropidae (Diptera) of the Oriental Region: Notes and 
Synonymy. Annals and Magazine of Natural History (London, 
England) 6: 418-427. 


1941 The Hippelates Flies or Eye-Gnats: Preliminary Notes. Canad. 
Ent. 73 (2) : 23-27. 


1941 The Genus Ectecephala in North America (Diptera, Chloro- 
pidae). Proc. Ent. Soc. Washington 43 (4) : 75-80. April. 
Salter, R. M. (See Lill, J. G.) 
Sauve, E. C. 
1940 Tractor Performance (An Analysis of the Nebraska Tractor 
Tests) Agri. Eng. Dept. Series Bul. 30 (Mimeo.) (ist Rev.) 
Aug. ‘ 
Schaible, P. J. 
1941 The Minerals in Poultry Nutrition. Poul. Sci. 20 (3). 
———_——, and Davidson, J. A. 
1941 Boning, Curing and Smoking Poultry Meat. The U. S. Egg and 
Poultry Magazine 47, 228. 
, Davidson, J. A., and Sykes, J. F. 
1940 Simple Turkey Curing and Smoking Method Developed. The 
National Provisioner. September 14. 
Schubert, A. R., and Welles, J. G. 
1940 The Effect of Replacing Solvent-Extracted Soybean Oil Meal 
with Soybeans in a Low Fat Ration. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. 
Quart. Bul. 23 (2) : 72-4. 
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Schubert, Ruth 
1940 Guide Posts in Citizenship Appreciation. (4-H Club Mimceo.) 


1941 Home Maker’s Assistant (4-H Club Mimeo.) June. 
Seaton, H. L., and Griswold, Ruth M. 
1941 Preservation of Fruits and Vegetables in Refrigerated Food 
Lockers. Ext. Bul. 208 (1st Rev.) April. 
Shaffner, C. S., Henderson, E. W., and Card, C. G. 
1941 Viability of Spermatazoa of the Chicken under Various En- 
vironmental Conditions. Poul. Sci. May. 
Sheehan, Daniel F., and Orr, R. K. 
1940 Analytical Method of Business Correspondence, (text), Ed- 
wards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(Book Review) 
1941 Review of “Old Mechanical Banks” by Ina H. Bellows, Hobbies 
Magazine, March. 
Sheldon, W. H. and Jensen, J. M. 
1941 A Teat Cup Solution Rack. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. Quart. Bul. 
23 (4) : 286-288. 
Shirley, John W. (See Rich, Townsend) 
Sholl, L. B.; Langham, R. F., Thorp, W. T. S. 
1941 Some Observations on Canine Nephritis. Jour. A.V.M.A. April. 
(See also Langham, R. F.) 
Skog, Roy E. 
1941 Timber Estimating and Log Scaling (For. Dept. Mimeo.) 
Smith, H. T. U. and Ray, L. L. 
1941 Southernmost Glaciated Peak in the United States. Science, 
N. S., 93 : 209. 
Smith, J. Fred, Jr. (See Ray, L.L.) 
Spurway, C. H. 
1941 Soil Reaction (pH) Preferences of Plants. Spec. Bul. 306. April. 


1940 Electro-Foliar Diagnosis. Science, 92: 489. 
Stafseth, H. J. 

1940 Streptococcic Infections in Dogs. II. Pathogenicity, “Acid Milk,” 
Convulsions, Tonsillitis, Abscesses, Conjunctivitis and Skin Con- 
tamination. Jour. Am. Vet. Med. Assoc. XCVI (755) : 230-235. 

—, Mack, Walter and Ryff, J. F. 

1940 Pseudomonas Infection in Turkeys. Poult. Science. XIX (2): 

126-130. 
————, and Corbett, A. C. 
Identification of Salmonella Pullorum Colonies with Immune 


i 
t 
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Serum by Means of a Macroscopic Plate Test. Am. Jour. of Vet. 
Res. 1 (1) : 76-77. 


1941 Veterinary Service for All Who Need It. M.S.C. Veterinarian 
1 (2) : 56-68. 
Stahl, W. H. (See Huddleson, I. F.) 
Stevens, L. C. 
1941 “The Problem of Vocabulary Levels in Teaching French”. Mod. 
Lang. Jour. May. 
(See also Barnett, H. C.) 
Stewart, B. M. 
1940 Miquel Polygons. American Math. Monthly, Aug.-Sept. 
Stone, John T. and Garrison, C. S. 
1940 Relationship Between Organic Matter Content and Moisture 
Constants of Soils. Soil Sei. 50 (4). Oct. 
Strong, F. C. 
1940 Photography for the Shade Tree Worker. Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Shade Tree Conference 16: 131-138. Aug. 
, and Cation, Donald 
Control of Cedar Rust with Sodium Dinitrocresylate. Phytopath. 
30: 983. Nov. 


Root and Butt Rot in the Pinetum at Michigan State College. 
Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. Quart. Bul. 23 (3) : 159-63. 
(See also Miller, E. J.) 
Strong, Miriam C. 
1941 Spraying and Dusting Tomatoes with Various Copper Fungi- 
cides. Proceedings Mich. Canners Assoc. Jan. 
Sykes, J. F. and Alfredson, B. V. 
1940 Studies on the Bovine Electrocardiogram. I. Electrocardio- 
graphic Changes in Calves on Low Potassium Rations. Proc. 
Soc. Exp. Biol. and Med. 43: 575-579. 
, Duncan, C. W. and Huffman, C. F. 
Blood Sugar and Carbon Dioxide Combining Power of the 
Plasma in Relation to Ketosis in Dairy Cattle. Jour. Dairy 
Sci. 24, 193-197. 
(See also Alfredson, B. V.; Davidson, J. A.; Moore, L. A.; 
Schaible, P. J.) 
Tack, Peter I. 
1941 The Life History and Ecology of the Crayfish (Cambarus 
immunis Hagen) “The American Midland Naturalist”, 25 (2): 
420-446. 
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Tedrow, J. C. F., and Gillam, W. S. 
The Base-Exchange Capacity of the Organic and Inorganic 
Fractions of Several Podzolic Soil Profiles. 
Thorp, Frank Jr. 
1940 Contagious Ecthyma of Feedlot Lambs. M.S.C. Veterinarian 
1 (1) Fall. 


Enterotoxemia in Feedlot Lambs. M.S.C. Veterinarian. 1 (2) 
Winter. 


Overeating (Enterotoxemia) in Feedlot Lambs. Mich. Agri. 
Exp. Sta. Quart. Bul. 23 (8) : 186-187. 


1941 Some Common Poisonous Plants of Mich. M.S.C. Vet. 7 (3). 
Thorp, W. T. S. (See Sholl, L. B.) 
Towne, Jackson Edmund 
1941 The Association of College and Reference Libraries. School and 
Society. 53 (1360) : 91-98. January 18. 


1940 Bibliotheques Agricoles. The Library Quarterly. 10 (2) : 287-289. 
April. 


Report of the Historian. Year-Book of the Michigan Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution for 1941. Mich. Soe. of 
the S.A.R. Detroit, Michigan. 
Townley, R. C. and Gould, I. A. 
1940 pH Values of Cream, Butter and Buttermilk as Affezted by 
Different Neutralizers. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. Quart. Bul. 23 (2): 
69-72. 
Trout, G. M. 
1940 Watery Appearance of Frozen Homogenized Milk. Mich. Agri. 
Exp. Sta. Quart. Bul. 23 (1) : 10-19. 


1941 The Composition and Properties of Goats’ Milk. Mich. Agri. 
Exp. Sta. Quart. Bul. 23 (4) : 254-264. 
(See also Gould, I. A.; Gjessing, E. C.; MacCurdy, R. D.) 
Tubbs, F. F. (See Hill, J. D.) 
Turk, L. M. 
1941 Soil Germs, Their Role in Compost and Special Fertilizers. The 
Greenskeepers’ Report. 9 (2). 
, and Partridge, N. L. 
Effect of Mulching Materials on Moisture Loss from Soils. Pro- 
ceedings of the American Horticultural Society. 
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1940-41 Effect of Mulching Materials on Moisture Losses from Soil. 
Am. Soc. Hort. Sci. Proc. 38 : 59-62. 
Tyson, James 
1941 Growing Beautiful Lawns. Ext. Bul. 224. April. 
4 Ulrey, O. 
- 1941 Marketing of Milk Products in Lenawee County, Michigan. Spec. 
Bui. 310. June. 





1941 Prices and Costs for Michigan Farmers. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. 
Quart. Bul. 23 (4) : 211-222. 
Vandenbelt, J. M. (See Ewing, D. T.) 
Vandermeulen, Evart 
1941 Pole-Stacks for Curing Hay in the Upper Peninsula. Mich. Agri. 
Exp. Sta. Quar. Bul. 23 (4) : 280-285. 
Veatch, J. O. 
1940 Soil Profiles in Relation to the Recession and Extinction of 
Michigan Lakes. Soil Sci. 50 (2). August. 
Vivian, Marjorie 
1940 Discussion of “What Reference Librarians Expect from a Cata- 
log Department in Matters Pertaining to Documents”. A.L.A. 
Bul. 34 (7) : 83-84. August. 
Weisner, E. S. 
1940 Preventing Poultry Diseases by Management. (Abstract of Ad- 
dress) Jour. A. V. M. A. XCVII (764) : 544-555. Nov. 
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1940 How a Veterinarian Can Build a Poultry Practice. M.S.C. Vet- 
erinarian 7 (1) :10-13. Fall. 
Wells, J. G. Jr., and Davidson, J. A. 
1941 Carrots Used for Green Feed Substitute. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. 
Quart. Bul. 23 (3) : 155-58. 
, and Horwood, Russell E. 
1941 Improvement in the Chatham Dairy Herd. Mich. Agri. Exp. 
Sta. Quart. Bul. 23 (4) : 267-269. 
(See also Schubert, A. R.) 
: Wenner, G. F. (See Rather, H. C.) 
’ Wiant, D. E. and Ebinger, D. G. 
1940 The Small Portable Motor. Agri. Eng. Dept. Series Bul. 44, 
Sept. 12. 
Wheeler, E. J., Linebaugh, Floyd, Jefferson, C. H. 
1941 A Conveyor for Handling Potatoes. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. Quart. 
Bul. 23 (3) : 164-168. 
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Williams, Arnold L. 
1940 Milton and the Book of Enoch—An Alternative Hypothesis. 
Harvard Theological Review, XX XIII : 291-299. 


Renaissance Commentaries on Genesis and Some Elements of 
the Theology of Paradise Lost. PMLA, LVI: 151-164. 


Conservative Critics of Milton. Sewanee Review, January- 
March. 


1941 The Two Matters——Classical and Christian in the Renaissance. 
Studies in Philology, XXXVIII, April. 
Wolfanger, L. A. ; 
1940 Resources—Pioneers—Conservation—Citizens. Ext. Bul. 219, 
Dec. 
Wolman, W. (See Benne, EF. J.) 
Wong, C. Y. 
1939-40 Progress Report on Induced Parthenocarpy in Horticultural 
Crops. Am. Soe. Hort. Sci. Proc. 37: 158-160. 
Woodcock, E. F. : 
1941 Seed Germination and Seedling Anatomy of Snapdragon (An- 
tirrhinum majus 1), Papers of the Mich. Acad. of Sci., Arts, 
and Letters, 26: 99-102. 
Wright, K. T. 
1940 Sugar Beet Costs and Returns. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. Spec. Bul. 
305, Dec. 


1941 Sugar Beet Costs and Returns. Michigan Farmer, Jan. 18. 
(See also Rather, H. C.) 
Yeager, A. G. 
1940 The Victor Tomato. Mich. Agri. Exp. Sta. Quart. Bul. 23 (1): 
3-6. 
Young, John A., Jr. 
1940 Pennsylvanian Scaphopoda and Cephalopoda from New Mexico 
(Abstract) Geol. Soc. of Amer. Bul. 51: 1979. 
Zaikowski, Leo (See Mallmann, W. L.) 
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NOTES CONCERNING THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


National defense and wartime problems are reflected in various groups of rec- 
ords that have recently been received by The National Archives. Included are the 
records of the Adjutant and Inspector’s Department and the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment of the Marine Corps, 1798-1930; photographic negatives of naval 
vessels in process of construction, testing, and repair, 1860-1917; accounting 
records concerning the Civil War loans of 1861; the Justice Department’s files 
pertaining to the World War, 1914-39; the records of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian’s Office, 1917-34, and of its successor, the Alien Property Bureau of the 
Justice Department, 1934-38; the Signal Corps’ collection of motion pictures 
portraying activities of the American Expeditionary Forces and other events at 
home and abroad during the World War; and material relating to a grain-trade 
investigation by the former Bureau of Markets and the Federal Trade -Commis- 
sion, 1918. 

Important groups of records pertaining to the public lands have recently been 
transferred to The National Archives. These include correspondence of surveyors 
general in the Old Northwest, 1797-1856; the “miscellaneous” letters received 
by the General Land Office, 1805-1909 ; and the records of the Division of Lands 
and Railroads of the Office of the Secretary of the Interior, 1849-1907. 

Research materials relating to problems of public administration are to be 
found in other recent accessions of The National Archives. Among these are the 
records of the former Federal Coordinating Service, 1921-33, including records 
of its ten coordinating boards and seven field districts; inspectors’ reports re- 
lating to the administration of U. S. diplomatic and consular posts, 1906-39; and 
records pertaining to the purchase of sites, and the construction, repair, altera- 
tion, equipment, and maintenance of Federal buildings, 1850-1934. 

Among other records recently received by The National Archives are the 
accounting records concerning the bond issues for the construction of the Pacific 
railroads, 1862-78; maps of railroads, oil pipelines, and telegraph lines, 1878- 
1913, used by the Justice Department in connection with investigations and 
litigation ; the general files of the former Bureau of Soils, 1918-27; and the rec- 
ords of the Special Committee of the Senate to Investigate Campaign . Ex- 
penditures, 1938-39. ; 

“What Records Shall We Preserve?’ a paper by Philip C. Brooks, has. been 
reproduced as No. 9 of the Staff Information Circulars of The National Archives 
(14 p.). 

The National Archives is cooperating with The American University in in- 
augurating a program for the training of archivists, which includes courses on 
the history and administration of archives, American and European administra- 
tive history, and the administration of current records and record systems. In 
addition, The National Archives has again made available several in-service 
training courses, which include seminars on the arrangement and description of 
archival material, directed by Solon J. Buck, and on research materials in The 
National Archives, directed by Philip M. Hamer. 

Research materials relating to Latin America are to be found in several re- 
eent accessions of The National Archives. Included, for example, are the. rec- 
ords of the first and second occupations of Cuba in 1898-1902 and 1906-9 per- 
taining to censuses, public works, customs and postal services, and other func- 
tions of central and local government in that country; correspondence of the 
Dominican Customs Receivership, 1905-7; records of the President’s Commission 
for Study and Review of Conditions in Haiti, 1930-31; and numerous maps of 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs relating to Puerto Rico, 1901-30. Other records 
received relate to the Conference on Central American Affairs, 1922-23, the elec- 
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toral missions to Nicaragua in 1928 and 1932, the occupation of Vera Cruz in 
1914, the American-Mexican Joint Commission of 1916, the exportation of arms 
to Mexico, 1919-1929, and the commissions concerned with the Tacna-Arica 
arbitration, 1925-26, and with the Bolivia-Paraguay boundary dispute, 1929-30. 

The main body of Federal pension records in The National Archives has been 
made practically complete for the period prior to the World War by a recent 
accession of the individual files on pension and bounty-land claims based on serv- 
ice during the Revolutionary War and the War of 1812 and the related exhibits 
submitted in support of those claims, such as family Bibles, marriage certificates, 
commissions and discharges, and diaries. Records concerning the World War re- 
cently received include a collection of about 1,000 posters pertaining to Liberty 
Loan bonds, food conservation, recruiting, labor, and other subjects, and records 
of units of the former Fleet Corporation dealing with the procurement of mate- 
rials, maritime labor problems, and the housing of shipyard workers. Another 
recent accession consists of records of the Department of Justice, 1924-39, of 
the Special Assistants to the Attorney General, 1927-35, and of the Special 
Co-Counsels for the United States, 1924-30, all relating to investigations and 
litigation growing out of leases of naval petroleum reserves in the Teapot Dome, 
Elk Hills, and Buena Vista areas. 

A 803-page Guide to the Material in The National Archives, describing records 
received to December 31, 1939, has been published by the Government Printing 
Office. Paper-bound copies may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments at 40 cents and cloth-bound copies at 70 cents. A translation of a manual 
on Polish archival practices entitled ‘‘schedule of Internal Work in Modern 
Archives,” by Ryszard Przelaskowski, has heen reproduced as No. 10 of the Staff 
Information Circulars of The National Archives (39 p.). 

The records of the Washington office of the National Recovery Administration, 
with the exception of a few files in the custody of the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Labor, are all now in The National Archives. Recent transfers include 
files relating to the organization and administration of the NRA; files concerned 
with the formation, amendment, and administration of codes; and reference and 
research files. 

Among the records recently transferred to The National Archives from the 
General Land Office are letters received from surveyors general and from reg- 
isters and receivers of land offices, 1805-33; correspondence, leases, and other 
records relating to the War Department's supervision of lead and copper mines 
on the public domain in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa, 1824-47; and miscellaneous 
records of land offices in Arkansas, California, Idaho, Louisiana, Montana, and 
Ohio, 1829-1920. 

Recent additions to the growing body of agricultural records in The National 
Archives include the general correspondence files of the Extension Service and of 
its predecessor agencies, 1907-33; correspondence of the divisions of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics dealing with agricultural finance, land economics, 
farm population and rural welfare, cotton, wool, and hay, feed, and seed, 1926- 
31; and correspondence, reports, manuscripts of studies, and other records of 
the Division of Chemical Engineering Research, 1914-29. 

Among maps recently transferred to The National Archives are 75 items re- 
lating to the District of Columbia, 1791-1895, including the originals of Nicholas 
King’s wharfing plans, 1797, and of his plats of the city of Washington, 1803; 
copies of township plats used by the General Land Office in examining mineral 
land patents, chiefly in the Southwest, 1870-1900; Reclamation Bureau plats 
showing farm units of irrigation projects in the Far West, 1907-40; and 
Tennessee Valley Authority maps showing drainage, cultural features, and place 
names in the Tennessee River drainage basin, 1934-40. 
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Photographic materials recently received by The National Archives include 
about 3,000 negatives of photographs showing construction activities of the 
Corps of Engineers, 1875-1902, and a collection of 49 of the earliest motion- 
picture “nickelodeon” shows, 1894-1917, a gift of Thomas Armat. 

Civilian problems during the World War are reflected in such recent accessions 
of The National Archives as records of the United States Housing Corporation, 
1918-35, of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board, 1917-19, and of the War 
Savings Committee in Kansas City, 1918-21. 

Recent additions to the naval records in The National Archives include corre- 
spondence of the Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrography, 1842-63; copies of let- 
ters sent by the Bureau of Navigation, 1850-1912; correspondence of the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, 1891-1912; file copies of printed material originally 
distributed as confidential information to Navy officers and officials, 1903-36; 
miscellaneous records of Marine Corps forces ingCuba, 1912, and in China, 1930- 
34; and ship files of radio messages received and sent by naval and transport 
vessels, 1917-19. 

In order to make the material in The National Archives more available for 
use by scholars and other investigators, a systematic program for the compila- 
tion of “finding mediums” was recently initiated. The major bodies of archival 
material are being identified and registered as “record groups,” and “prelim- 
inary checklists,’ covering the various parts of each record group, are to be 
compiled. These checklists will list the series, files, volumes, or other units of 
material approximately as they are found without waiting for final arrangement ; 
and copies of these checklists will be available in processed form for use within 
The National Archives. As soon as possible all the checklists for a given record 
group will be integrated, revised, and issued in processed form for general use 
as a “preliminary inventory”; and eventually, after the material has been 
definitely arranged, this document in turn will be superseded by a “final in- 
ventory.’”’ Other types of finding mediums, such as calendars, special lists, and 
indexes, will also be compiled from time to time as the need arises. 


An experimental program for the production of “edited microcopies” of archival 
material has been undertaken by The National Archives as an outgrowth of its 
regular photographic services. When orders for microfilms of complete files or 
series of archival material of general research interest are filled, a negative is 
retained as a “file microcopy” in order to avoid the necessity of photographing 
the same material repeatedly. In preparing such material for reproduction, title 
pages, tables of contents, introductions, and sometimes lists of documents, cal- 
endars, and even indexes are supplied as circumstances make desirable; and the 
products are called “edited microcopies.” Projects of this sort now under way 
include the letters received by the. Michigan Superintendency of Indian Affairs, 
1819-35, the correspondence of the Oregon Superintendency of Indian Affairs, 
1848-73, and the Territorial papers of the State Department relating to Colorado, 
1859-74; and, as soon as they are completed, positive prints of these edited 
microcopies may be purchased by anyone interested. Other projects will be under- 
taken in response to the needs of The National Archives or the requests of inter- 
ested institutions and individuals. 

Solon J. Buck, Director of Research and Publications in The National Archives 
since 1935, became the second Archivist of the United States on September 18, 
1941. He succeeded R: D. W. Connor, who resigned to accept a newly endowed 
Professorship of American History and Jurisprudence at the University of North 
Carolina. The President, in accepting Dr. Connor’s resignation, wrote: “You have 
not only laid the foundation but have built the actual structure of an ex- 
tremely important and permanent repository of American historical source mate- 
rial, Your record is one which will always be acclaimed with well-deserved appre- 
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ciation.’’ Before coming to The National Archives, Dr. Buck had been Superin- 
tendent of the Minnesota Historical Society, 1914-31, and Director of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Historical Survey, 1931-35, and had served on the faculties 
of the universities of Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, and Pittsburgh. 

The National Archives has been officially designated as one of the agencies of 
the Federal Government “conducting activities essential to the preparedness and 
national defense program.’”’ Among the many activities of The National Archives 
that are of importance to the defense program and that led to this recognition 
are (1) its development of a store of information on record administration and 
its assistance to Government agencies in this field; (2) its aid to Government 
agencies in the disposal of old records either by the transfer of those of value 
to the National Archives Building or by the destruction of those without value; 
(3) its reference services on the vast quantities of records in its custody, 
including many records of the period of the first World War, which have par- 
ticular significance in the pres@nt emergency ; and (4) its practice of making 
available to other government agencies its technical equipment and specially 
trained personnel. 

The first gift to be accepted by the recently established National Archives 
Trust Fund Board is that of $30,000, donated by Mr. and Mrs. Hall Clovis of 
Greenwich, Conn., for the making of permanent copies of 3,500 sound recordings 
of Indian music and dialects that were transferred to The National Archives 
by the Smithsonian Institution in 1939. As an experiment, the central search 
rooms in The National Archives are now open until 10 p. m. on Mondays through 
Fridays. The closing hour on Saturdays will continue to be 5 p. m. These 
hours will be continued indefinitely if the search rooms are sufficiently used. 


The National Archives has recently issued a Select Bibliography on the History, 
Organization, and Activities of Archival Agencies and a bulletin on The Care of 
Records in a National Emergency. 


NOTES CONCERNING THE FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT LIBRARY AT 
HYDE PARK, N. Y. 


Presidential papers that have recently been transferred to the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library include files of greetings and invitations received by the 
President, together with copies of replies, 1933-1940; daily schedules of appoint- 
ments, lists of visitors, and travel itineraries, 1933-40; letters of opinion received 
from the public on various domestic and foreign policies of the Administration, 
1933-41; and letters received from clergymen in reply to the President’s circular 
request of September 23, 1935, for advice on problems of social legislation and 
unemployment. _ Other recently acquired manuscript material includes corre- 
spondence of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 1934-37, and files of letters received by 
James A. Farley from leaders of the Democratic Party during the campaigns of 
1930, 1932, and 1936. The collection of printed materials on naval history has 
recently been supplemented by an additional gift of about 1,000 books from 
the President. Progress has been made in the work of arranging the manu- 
seripts and books, but they are not yet available for use. 

The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library has been visited by nearly 35,000 persons 
since the museum portions of the building were opened to the public on July 1. 
The exhibits are frequently changed and include occasional loan exhibits, such 
as a recent display of drawings made for the WPA Index of American Design 
and a showing of a set of studies made by Olin Dows for his murals in the 
post office building at Hyde Park. 


November 1, 1941 

















